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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
sudo 
AS the great, the decisive, conflict in the West come at 
last 2? Are the Germans going to make their “ win or 
lose” effort to break through the barrier of the Allies? It 
almost looks like it. We are inclined, that is, to believe that 
the great battle of Verdun which is now raging is not merely a 
local thrust by the Crown Prince on a very large scale, but the 
opening scene of the final act of the great drama. 











What makes it seem probable that the Germans are launching 
their great attack, something comparable to the advance of the 
Old Guard at Waterloo, may be shortly stated. In the first 
place, Verdun, as was proved during General von Kluck’s march 
on Paris, is the pivot of the Western war. France and Germany, 
speaking generally, hold there the positions that they have 
held since August, 1914. When the rest of the French line went 
back, it went back as a door goes back, on its hinges, and the 
doorpost was Verdun. When the door was three-quarters shut 
again by the battles of the Marne and the Aisne, the status quo 
continued at Verdun. In other words, experience has shown 
the Germans that while the doorpost of Verdun holds the Allies 
eannot be beaten. Therefore, if the call has come from the 
Kaiser to win at all costs, the attack would naturally begin at 
the test point—at Verdun. Again, it would naturally begin at 
the point where the heir to the German throno is in command. 


The reasons why the German attack should not only begin 
at Verdun but should begin now are plain. Germany must do 
something to win the war, and must do it promptly. As she 
found last year, time goes at a gallop for armies in the field. 
What makes the need for immediate action the more imperative 
is the belicf in Germany, probably well founded, that directly 
the ground is dry enough for us and the French to advance we 
shall advance, and advance in immense strength. But the 
Germans are above all things believers in the attack. There- 
fore there could be nothing more natural for them than a deter. 
mination to anticipate us in this respect. But if such anticipa- 
tion were decided upon, the Germans must act at once in order 
to possess the initiative. 


When you see that the other man is going to make a move, 
“Hit hard!” is undoubtedly a good maxim, and one upon 
which the Germans have always been taught to rely. There is 
nothing, then, surprising in their choosing the present moment 
for action. Indved, if they intend to maintain the réle of 
attacker, it is a case of “Now or never!” in the West. 
Yet another reason which has probably urged Germany on is 
the knowledge that our Government have taken the first step 
in compulsion, and that therefore there is no fear of our resources 
in the way of men drying up and leaving us stranded. We 
have got, or shall get, all the men we require to keep an army 
of two million men in the field. 


But though we incline to the view that the Germans have 
begun the great attack, we are well aware that there are certain 





considerations to be pleaded on the other side. For example, 
the Germans know, by their own experience and by ours, how 
useless it is to make even a very big hole in your enemy’s lines. 
When you have accomplished the task you dare not go through 
for fear of being outflanked. Therefore it seems not unlikely that 
when the German attack does come it will be “one and all 
together”—a general movement from the shores of the Channel 
to the Swiss frontier. But of such a general movement, it is 
said, there is no sign. Therefore it may be urged that the Crown 
Prince is merely making a local thrust because he sees an 
opportunity of beating the French, and because such a local 
thrust may hit the French so hard that it will disarrange 
all the plans of tho Allies. Again, it may be urged that the 
Germans know that the condition of the ground is so bad that 
for the time the attacker, instead of gaining an advantage, 
will be seriously handicapped by taking upon his shoulders the 
onus of advance. Against this it may be urged that, as a matter 
of fact, there are already signs that the thrust is not local. 
There has been great German activity at Ypres, at Givenchy, 
at Fromezy, and at Ban de Sapt, in the extreme south. 


With so much of preface, we may briefly chronicle the latest 
facts. According to a French official communiqué in Thursday's 
papers, there were in the early part of the week night attacks 
by infantry on a front of about fifteen kilometres in the region 
of Herbebois, near Verdun, in the course of which the 
French were compelled to evacuate the village of Haumont. 
Tho French, however, have begun a sories of counter-attacks, 
and these are now being decided. That the French are in 
sufficient strength we have little doubt, and we may confidently 
expect that, though the battle will sway backwards and for- 
wards, and trenches be taken and retaken, the net result when 
the inevitablo lull takes place will not be to the disadvantags 
of our gallant Allies. ‘The Berlin account shows the usual 
optimism. The Germans profess, indeed, to have taken in the 
Woevre district three thousand prisoners and a great amount 
of war material. They also boast of successes in Upper Alsac>. 


The news from Asiatic Turkey continues to be excellent. The 
number of prisoners made and the booty captured at Erzerum 
proved quite as heavy as wasat first supposed. The latest news 
shows that the Grand Duke is not resting upon his oars, but, 
in spite of the terrible climatic conditions and the very difficult 
country, is pressing the remnants of the Turkish Army with 
great vigour. A Rome wireless message states that, although 
the Turkish losses of effectives in the battle of Erzerum are only 
estimated at forty thousand, it is believed that their entire losses 
have amounted, or will amount, to three hundred thousand men, 
owing to the fact that “ all retreats are cut off.” Probably these 
figures are a good deal too optimistic, but, on the other hand, we 
should not be at all surprised to find that the moral of the beaten 
armies has sunk so low as to render them quite ineffective. 
Though they have evaded capture, they aro not an ermy in 
being. 


According to the Athens correspondent of the Morning Pos', 
writing in Thursday's paper, the situation at Constantinople 
has become most critical. The news of the fall of Erzerum has 
gradually leaked out, with the result that the half-starved people 
are assuming a very threatening attitude towards their Young 
Turk rulers. The same state of things, we are told on the same 
authority, prevails in the provinces, “ especially at Smyrna, 
where the population is in almost open revolt.” The Morning 
Post correspondent goes on to add that the leaders of disaffection 
are Osman Pasha, Abdi Pasha, and Suwat Pasha. Finally, 
says the correspondent, “staring developments, it is asserted, 
may be confidently expected very shortly.” 


In this context wo may note that Major Moraht, the German 
military critic, admits that the Grand Duke has conducted his 
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eampaign very ably. With a charming candour, he declares 
that ‘ihe fall of Erzerum is, of course, strategically and politi- 
eally of importance.” Major Moraht adds some other ingenuous 
and truth-revealing platitudes. For example, he states that 
Germany, “who is united to Turkey by too many interests, 
has a right to learn the truth.” According to a Reuter telegram, 
he concludes :—- 

“The immediate political consequence of the Russian victory will 

be the eomplete insurrection of Turkish Armenia, though it can 
hardly be supposed that in the theatro of war between the Caucasus 
and the Persian Gulf the first defeat of the Turks will produce 
bad results.” 
We wonder how the Turks will like the characteristically German 
brutality of ‘the first defeat.” Apparently the military critic 
Yooks forward to a long series, for which, no doubt, pigeon-holes 
Rave already been cleared. 


From Salonika there is still no news of any activity. We 
ean only presume that the dispute as to whether Fritz, Francis, 
er Ferdinand is to bell the cat is still going on. The moral 
effect of the hesitation of the Central Powers to hack their way 
through to Salonika, or indeed anywhere, is to be found in the 
change that is evidently coming over Greek opinion. General 
Sarrail lately paid a visit to the King at Athens, and is reported 
eit his return to have expressed great satisfaction at his reception. 


There is a story of how Talleyrand, during one of the many 
revolutions in which he was an interested spectator, had always 
on his lips during the fighting the words: “ We are winning!” 
When, however, an injudicious friend, supposing that he had 
special information, asked which side was winning, he received 
the answer: “TI will tell you later.” There are probably a 
good many people in the world at this moment who share 
Talleyrand’s attitude. When we have beaten the Germans we 
shall make the agreeable discovery that there were millions of 
people who were really on our side throughout the war, though 
somehow or other they were unable to draw attention to the 
fact till the guns had ceased firing. 


Wednesday was a great day in Petrograd. Not only did 
the Duma meet, but for the first time in its history it was 
epened by the Emperor in person. After prayers had been 
offered, he delivered a speech to the assembled members. Alto- 
gether, his Majesty spent over an hour in the precincts of the 
Duma, and when he passed through the Chamber it was, we 
are told by a correspondent of the Morning Post, “amid frantic 
scenes of enthusiasm.” The impression seems universal in 
Petrograd that a great advance has been made as regards the 
position of the Duma, and that this public recognition by the 
Sovereign is intended to indicate that the Duma has ceased 
altogether to be on probation and has become one of the essential 
and permanent institutions of Russia. 


On the same day that the Duma was meeting under such 
happy auspices in Russia, Sir Edward Grey, as Foreign Secretary, 
presided at a political dinner given to the very important 
deputation of Russian publicists and men of letters who aro 
at present our guests, and who have delighted all who have had 
the honour of coming into personal contact with them, not 
only by their charm of manner, but their wide and sympathetic 
outlook, Even when our Governments were at variance it 
was a social commonplace that if we quarrelled in the mass, 
no Englishman and Russian could ever be half-an-hour together 
without becoming the best of friends. The Russians seem 
to have a natural genius for friendship of the best kind. They 
are not flatterers, they do not give, to get, esteem, but seem 
to have born in them the power to put themselves and other 
people entirely at their case. 


Thursday's papers contained a Reuter telegram from Santa 
€raz, Teneriffe, stating that the English ship ‘ Westburn,’ 
flying the German flag, and having on board a prize crew, had 
just come in, She had two hundred and six prisoners taken 
trom five British and one Belgian vessels, and also eleven 
Spanish sailors. The raider to whom the ‘ Westburn’ fell a 
victim is said to be the ‘ Méwe,’ the ship that captured the 
*Appam.’ What was her original name and what is her speed 
and tonnage are at present one of the best-kept secrets of the sea, 


The debate upon M. Abel Ferry’s motion in the French Cham- 
ber on Friday week passed off very favourably for the Govern- 
ment. M. Ferry wanted the Government to assume control in 
the war ares, complaining that General Joffre had so much 





administrative work on his hands that his attention was dig. 
tracted from purely military affairs. M. Briand pointed oug 
that the Government were already controlling the war area in 
all desirable senses, and then implored the Chamber not to 
indulge in rambling debates raising fundamental and dangeroug 
questions of authority. Only harm could come of them. He 
felt so strongly on this subject that if M. Ferry’s motion were 
discussed the Government would at once resign. Although 
M. Ferry’s speech had been a good deal cheered, M. Briand 
earried his point by a majority of 230. In former days the 
claims of the French politicians over the Generals were 9 
notorious cause of military instability. Even if M. Ferry may 
have had some technical facts on his side, M. Briand justly 
feared a reopening of very old questions on very old lines; 
and the success with which he maintained his position proyog 
in what a new spirit France conducts this war. 


General Smuts, who succeeded General Smith-Dorrien ag 
Commander-in-Chief in East Africa, has already to the credit 
of his Army an affair of good omen. On February 18th 
German force of four Europeans and two hundred native soldiers 
attacked the pest of Kachumbo, on the Uganda border. The 
strength of the post was only two Europeans and about thirty. 
five natives. The enemy wero driven off with tho loss of the 
four Europeans and fifty-three natives, a machine gun, forty. 
five rifles, and a quantity of ammunition. There were no 
casualties in the British force. If the affair was small, it was 
certainly brilliant. The enemy will probably prove stronger 
fighters elsewhere. Wo know from a reconnaissance in force 
against Salaita Hill that that point is strongly held. Our casual. 
ties in the reconnaissance were one hundred and seventy-two, 
of which one hundred and thirty-nine occurred in the 2nd South 
African Brigade, who then had their first experience of fighting 
in the East African bush. The branch railway makes good 
progress, and the end of German East Africa is as certain as 
that of South-West Africa and the Cameroon. 


Italian newspapers state that Japanese ships of war have 
arrived in the Mediterranean, having with them many aircraft, 
It is to be remembered that two Japanese merchantmen have 
been sunk in the Mediterranean. It would ke natural, there- 
fore, for the Japanese to want to guard a very important part 
of their trade routes. American papers some weeks ago spoke 
of three Japanese cruisers as being assigned to this service. 


Tho French motor-guns destroyed a Zeppelin near Bar-le-Due, 
on the Lorraine frontier, on Monday night. The Zcppelin, 
which was ‘‘ LZ77,” of the latest naval type, was moving against 
a fresh head wind when it was discovered by searchlight and wis 
hit by an incendiary shell. The envelope caught fire, and the 
airship, in glowing outline, could be seen falling to the ground, 
slowly at first, and then faster as the gas was consumed, followed 
by a wako of burning fragments. As the airship hit the ground 
all the bombs exploded. Over twenty bodies were found in the 
wreckage. 


Last Sunday German seaplanes raided Lowestoft and Walmer. 
Two seaplanes appeared over Lowestoft just when people were 
going to church. After dropping some bombs they climbed to a 
great height and disappeared, only to return a quarter of an 


hour later and drop more bombs. Altogether seventeen high- 
explosive bombs fell. Considerable damage was done to houses, 
but there wero no casualties. Two British seaplanes ascended, 
but were unable to overtake the raiders. Meanwhile two other 
German seaplanes were making for the Kentish coast. One 
dropped bombs near the Kentish Knock lightship, the other 
reached Walmer at 11.27 a.m. and dropped six bombs. One of 
these bombs blew out the windows of a church during tho 
service. The casualties in the streets were one boy killed and 
another injured. Two aeroplanes from Dover pursued tho 
raider without result. The Press which fires lachrymatory 
shells freely into the public of course emphasizes our failure to 
catch the enemy. We do not, however, read any assertions of 
German inefficiency, either hore or in the German papers, when 
twenty-six British aeroplanes all return untouched from a flight 
over a strong German military position. 


In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Asquith moved 4 
Vote of Credit for £420,000,000. He explained that the total 
Votes of Credit since the beginning of the war, including the 
Vote now proposed, would amount to £1,782,000,000. Out of 
the sums already voted there was £102,009,000 in hand. That 
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was enough to carry on the public service till March 10th at 
the rate of £5,000,000 a day. The public expenditure, however, 
had not reached the £5,000,000 a day which he had estimated. 
Since the early days in November the war had been costing 
between £4,300,000 and £4,400,000 a day. Bust in this amount 
there was not included any payments to the Bank of England 
in respect of advances made by the Bank to various Powers. 


The loans to Allied Powers up to February 19th amounted 
to £168,900,000. The Government hoped to repay “substantial 
gums” to the Bank of England before the end of the financial 
year. They did not yet know what they would have te pay 
for American securities. Every effort was being mado to 
observe economy with the help of Committees of business men 
in all departments of naval and military expenditure. So far 
as satisfaction can be imported into an atmosphere of such 
figures as these, it was imported by Mr. McKenna, who said that 
ho was well content with the present American exchange. 
Britain was still the only open gold country in the world, and 
the Bank of England had enough go!d to meet all the paper 
money in circulation. With prudence our credit was assured 
however long the war might last, 


In the House of Lords on Tuosday Lord Sydenham asked 
the House to declare that the blockade of Germany could be 
stricter without infringing international law or the rights of 
neutrals. The spirit of the Declaration of London, he said, 
was still at work. We should never conduct affairs at sea 
to the best advantage till that conception of naval conduct was 
wholly abandoned. Lord Beresford argued that if the Navy 
had been allowed to blockade Germany properly, the war would 
already have been ended. Most of the ammunition used against 
our men now wou!d not have been there if wo had applied the 
doctrine of absolute contraband. The Declaration of London 
ehould be finally denounced. All goods intended for Germany 
should be treated as absolute contraband, and the doctrine of 
eontinuous voyage should ke vigorously Moreover, 
all enemy property in neutral ships should be confiscated. 


applied. 


Lord Lansdowne, besides answering Lord Beresford’s criticism 
by asserting that we had already gone as far as the United 
States ever did in the doctrine of continuous voyage, quoted 
figures to show that imports into Holland, Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark were diminishing month by month. The reduction 
had been particularly noticeable in the last six months. Never- 
theless he was not satisfied that everything was as it should be. 
Tn any case, it would be impossible to seal all the channels to 
Germany. Some traders in neutral countries would resort to 
every means of enriching themselves. He did not believe that 
it would be possible to do without the services of thé Contraband 
Committee and the War Trading Committee. The Government, 
however, intended to place the whole business of the blockade 
in charge of a single Cabinet Minister, who would be entrusted 
with the co-ordination of the work of tho Committees. Cer- 
ainly Lord Lansdowne’s statement was the most reassuring 
the Government have yet been able to make. 





Tn the House of Commons on Thursday week there was a short 
discussion on the status cf Volunteer Training Corps. After a 
good many speeches had been made in criticism of the Govern- 
ment’s policy, and declaring that the zeal and self-sacrifico of 
the Volunteers had not been treated by the War Office in the 
spirit their patriotic efforts deserved, tho Under-Secretary for 
War replied that the matter was still under tho consideration of 
the Cabinet. At the same time, he insisted that the Governmen 
had all along viewed the movement with sympathy, and he 
complimented the Volunteers upon tho services they had 
rendered to tho State, 


We are by no means inclined to be disheartened by this 


teply, or to imagine that it shows that the Government 





“e 
aro capable of committing the supremo folly of killing 
the force by telling the Volunteers that they aro not 
wanted and had better go about their business, That, 
Wo are convinced, the Government will never do. Here 
we should like to say that though we pleaded very strongly for 
the passing of Lord Lincolnshire’s Bill, we have never regarded 
it as the only solution of the problem. We urged the passage of 
the Bill because we understood from Ministerial statements that, 
inthe opinion of the Government, nothing could be done without | 
an Act of Parliament. Our own view hes always been that, | 


if the Government liked to show a little beldness, they could by ! 





administrative action do all that was necessary. The powers 
of the Crown plus the old Volunteer Act, still unrepealed, in 
reality meet all the difficulties, Let us hope that this may yes 
prove the solution. 


The work of the tribunals under the Military Service Act 
has been rendered rather indecisive during the weck by the 
number of exemptions granted in advance to whole classes af 
workers. If the letter of the law of exemption were acted on, 
the tribunals would be able to save few recruits for the Army. 
Yet the tribunals cannot openly disregard their instructions. 
The usual way out of the difficulty has been to grant temporary 
exemptions. The experience of the tribunals in general is that 
among the poor remnant of youths who have not already 
enlisted the saying that “ no one is indispensable ” is profoundly 
disbelieved. Some of the claims have been entertaining in their 
impudence. New instructions are being sent to the tribunels. 
It has also been decided to call up Group I.—men who had 
reached the age of eighteen by August 15th, 1915. This group of 
course contains some who are not yet nineteen. Inour opinion, 
even younger men ought to be recruited. The period of training 


| and a period of home service would carry them on to the proper 


age for foreign service. By that time the good food and healthy 
life would have made finer men of them than they are now 
likely to be. There is no question of inflicting hardship on 
immature youths. 


od an * interview” 
vdvantages under 
Such a 


The New York Times of last Sunday publish 
with Mr. Bonar Law, who pointed out the dis 
which a democratic country labours in making war. 
country, unlike autocratic Governments, is generally unpre- 
pared for war, and when the process of adaptation to war condi- 
tions is going on, the Government must suffer from very strong 
and open attacks at home. He reflected that if a hundred years 
ago England had been as democratic as she is now, the Napoleonic 
wars might have ended differently. But he was glad to say that 
the adaptation of England to war purposes was now practically 
complete. ‘ We have changed our point of view about every 
thing. We are living in a war atmosphere.” Among other 
things, the war had, in his opinion, settled the fiscal con- 
troversy. He hoped, further, that the industrial change the 
war had brought about would be permanent. Our factories are 
indeed remodelled, and in our belief wo shall show ourselves 
incapable of learning a lesson if, after the war, the present 
industrial acceleration does not leave us as a people capable of 
a far higher effort and a much larger output than before. 


Professor J. Joly sent to the Times of Friday week a most 
interesting letter on some experiments he and Professor H. EL 
Dixon have conducted on the advantages and disadvantages 
a subject which may be of imporiance 
The popular 


of swimming in clothes 
to any one who travels by sea in these days. 
notion is that clothes drag a swimmer down, but the maximum 
downward drag of an ordinary sailor’s clothes in sea-water was 
shown to be only four ounces. This was after all air had beon 
expelled from the clothes. Ia practice the drag for a con- 
siderable time would be less. At first there would even be-a 
sustaining force from the clothes. Of course, for a short and 
sharp burst of swimming clothes would obviously be a great 
impediment. The most important result of the experiments, 
however, was to show that a clothed person in the sea loses 
warmth very much less rapidly than an unclothed person. The 
explanation is that fabrics placed against the skin stop the 
circulation and prevent the body-warmth from being carried 
off by the water. With a great amount of clothing it might 
be possible to keep fairly warm even in very cold water, The 
moral is: Keep on your clothes, and if you have a lifebelt a 
life-saving waistcoat keep on plenty of them. 





Our readers will, we fecl sure, be interested to know that at 
the present moment no less than six members of the Spectator 
Experimental Company have obtained commissions, and that 
two of them are Captains. Considering that only about thirty 
or forty men of the Spectator Company were in the Army at the 
outbreak of the war, and that those who rejoined afterwards 
probably only brought the number to fifty, this is a very fine 
record, and one of which Colonel Pollock should be proud. Ts 
shows how thoroughly well he grounded his pupils in the ast 
of war. 
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ah Tals 7 ’ ’ r 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
ee 
JUSTICE AND SECURITY. 

W* do not wonder that Mr. Asquith’s speech in the 
House of Commons on Wednesday night created 
a profound impression, both on those who heard it and 
upon the millions who have read it. The nation always 
finds in the Prime Minister’s public declarations sanity 
and moderation of view, conveyed in clear and stately 
language, language never calculated to prejudice an oppo- 
nent. There was, however, something far beyond these 
qualities in the speech on the terms of peace. Mr. Asquith 
has been accused, falsely as we have always believed and 
contended, of indifference to the perils of the situation, 
and of inability to see the war in its true proportions— 
of intellectual inertia, or even indolence, in regard to the 
issues of the conflict. Those who have been misled by his 
detractors into holding such views cannot but have been 
reassured by Wednesday's speech. It must have dispersed, 

we trust for good and all, those suspicions of supineness. 

Mr. Asquith’s restatement of the terms in which at the 
very beginning of the war he laid down the lines on which 
we would alone make peace must not be spoilt by summary. 
We quote it verbatim :— 

“ The hon. Member said : ‘ Why do you not state your full terms 
of peace ?’ I have stated in clear, direct, explicit, and emphatic 
language what are the terms upon which we, in this country, are 
prepared to make peace, and I will repeat them to-day. At the 
very beginning of the war, on November 9h, 1914, [ used this language 

it is very familiar to this House, it is famili> to our Allies, it is 
familiar to our enemies, it is known by nobody better than by the 
German Chancellor, who chose to pervert and misrepresent it. I 
repeat ib to-day: ‘We shall never sheathe the sword, which we 
have not lightly drawn, until Belgium ’—and I will add Serbia 
‘recovers in full measure all, and more than all,which she has sacrificed, 
until France is adequately secured against the menace of aggression, 
until the rights of the smaller nationalities of Europe are placed 
upon an unassailable foundation, and until the military domination 
of Prussia ’—this,is the language I used—‘is wholly and finally 
destroyed.’ J ask my hon. friend who has just sat down, and I ask 
the German Chancellor, what is there wanting in clearness or direct- 


ness in these terms? How can I make it more full? How can I 





make it more intelligible 2. How can [ or any one do more to convince | 


him, and to convince all our enemies, that not until a peace based 
upon these foundations is within sight and attainable, not until then 
shall we or any of our gallant Allies abate by one jot our prosecution 
of this war?” 

If the conditions upon which we are willing to make 
peace are to be summarized, they cannot be summarized 
better than by the words Justice and Security. It is for 
these that we and our Allies are fighting. These are the 
signs in which we shall win. We do not believe, and never 
have believed, in the talk about the nation coming out 
of the war ruined and crippled, and with no capacity left 
in us to rebuild our civilization. On the contrary, we 
are convinced that when the war is over the nation will 
go forward with renewed energy, not only on the moral 
and intellectual but on the economic plane. When the 
storm is past we shall find that not only do the oak-tree’s 
roots hold as firmly as ever, but that not a healthy branch 
has been lost, though, to our advantage, some rotten ones 
may have been carried away by the gale. In addition, we 
shall have gained the priceless knowledge that we can 
stand and weather even the most terrific of hurricanes, 
Two years ago was the day of the croaker and the pessimist. 


They told us that we were drowned in security, sunk in | 


materialism, a race grown soft and sentimental, incapable 
of self-sacrifice, and thinking only of luxury and pleasure. 
Superficially and apparently they could point to many evil 
things in support ef their theones. We did appear to be 
feeding ourselves upon emasculating food. We seemed 
not only somnolent, but incapable of awakening. But 
who dares to say such things now? We are not only 
awake, but, what is quite as important, we realize the 
dangers from which we have escaped. We have laid the 
best and surest foundations, on which we shall rise even 
greater than before. The war of the nations is going to 
make us not only a new but a nobler and a stronger nation. 
But even if this should not be true and the pessimists 
are right, and if it should be that we have to drag along 
with a broken wing for two or three gencrations, crushed 
with debt and distracted by the social and political diffi- 
culties which follow in the track of commercial depression, 
the war will still have been weil worth while. It is better 


a thousand times to be free and in rags, to live at liberty 





re 
in a ruin, than to endure the chain of oppression, sleck 
and well fed in a Prussian sty. 

We shail not say anything now in regard to the speeches 
of Mr. Snowden and Mr. Trevelyan. The Prime Minister 
here left nothing to be said. His reply was very short, 
but it was comprehensive and conclusive. On the speech 
of Mr. Ponsonby, who followed the Prime Minister, we must, 
however, find space for a few lines of comment. It wag, 
he declared, the duty of the nation “ to consider the com. 
munity of nations, and not merely to stipulate for advan. 
tages for itself and its friends.” Of course that is oug 
duty, and that is exactly what Mr. Ponsonby would recog. 
nize as the true meaning of the Prime Minister's declaratiog 
if only he could clear his mind of cant—the cant of self. 
consciousness, self-sufficiency, and self-righteousness. He 
has plenty of pity for the felon hawk, but none for the 
birds that are its prey. What consideration did the 
community of nations receive from Germany, or from 
any section of the German people, as long as Germany 
seemed to be winning? That is one of the most sinister 
and evil facts of the situation. As long as Germany was 
apparently on the road to victory, the still small voice of 
the Socialists was entirely hushed. With one or two 
minute if highly honourabie exceptions, the German 
Socialists not only refrained from protesting against the 
policy of frightfulness, but gave their active support and 
sympathy in the Reichstag to the men who were crushing 
Belgium and Nerthern France beneath the iron heel— 
to the slayers cf hostages and the ravishers of women, 
Now, however, that the shoe is beginning to pinch, that 
victory seems remote, and that there is a feeling of menace 
and retribution in the air, the German Socialist Party are 
beginning to recollect themselves. To taunt us and our 
Allies for showing want of consideration for the community 
of nations when our avowed task is to restore to that 
community Belgium, Serbia, and Montenegro is a yiece of 
fatuous impudence from which the mind recoils in disgust. 
Even worse is the sordid innuendo that we are stipulating 
for advantages for ourselves and our friends. Is martyred 
Belgium not to be taken down from the cross, Serbia not 
to have amends made to her for the agonies she ha3 suffered, 
because they are the friends of England and the Allies? 
Is the crime of our goodwill to forfeit them all humaa 
sympathy, to put them outside the pale for Mr. Ponsonby 
and his associates? Once again, if Mr. Ponsonby could 
oniy forget for a little his prepossession that his country is 
always selfish, sordid, vile, and predatory, he could not fail 
to note that not a single voice here has been raised in favour 
of our taking anything for ourselves—except that which 
we must take to give sccurity to our Dutch and English 
fellow-subjects of the South African Union. That we are 
not going to sacrifice them on a punctilio, and allow the 
danger which might easily have destroyed them to exist 
any longer, we admit. If Mr. Ponsonby calls this “ advan- 
tages for ourselves and our friends,” we can only say that 
his morbid habit of exalting his own virtues at the expense 
of those of his countrymen has in truth deranged his under- 
standing. 

And yet we may borrow a phrase from him. “ The 
settlement to which we are all looking forward is one in 
which the interests of the people and not the ambitions of 
Governments will be the preponderating consideration.” 
If ever there was a case in which the ambitions of Govern- 
ments brought misery upon the world, it was the ambitions 
of Germany and Austria, ambitions into whose poisoned 
circle have Jater been drawn the military caste of Turkey 
and the sordid political huckster who sits upon the Bulgarian 
throne. Unless it is ambitious to desire to defend oneself, 
to set oneself free from the menace of slavery, to escape from 
Prussian and Austrian tyranny, to wish for security and 
independence, there has been no ambition in the policy 
or the action of the Allies. We have defended ourselves 
against the force and fraud of the oppressor, and have helped 
others todothe same. Thatis the sin which Mr. Ponsonby, 
Mr. Trevelyan, and Mr. Snowden cannot find it in their 
hearts to forgive. 





THE NEW CABINET MINISTER. 
“uo BAGEHOT would have cherished the 
promotion of Lord Robert Cecil to the Cabinet as 
an instance of the easy and unostentatious workings 
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the Constitution. If Lord Robert Cecil is to have any 
articular title in his new office of co-ordinating the Com- 
mittees which manage the blockade of Germany, we do 
rot yet know what it may be. Thovgh remaining Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Afiairs, he swiftly and silently passes 
into the Cabinet—an unusual thing to happen, but the Consti- 
tution welcomes unusual things, and is indeed built upon 
g foundation of them. In any other country there would 
have been something like a convulsion in the statute-book 
before the change could have taken place. Here there is 
no fuss; Lord Robert Cecil receives his summons on a 
jece of paper to a meeting of “ His Majesty’s Servants ” 
whenever the Cabinet sits, and there is no other outward 
change except the very real one in his own position. We 
are certain that Lord Robert Cecil understands what the 
nation requires of him in these new circumstances, and 
that he will not disappoint us. His appointment is a very 
important one. It marks a new stage in the highly delicate 
business of managing the “ blockade.” (We use the word 
Joosely, knowing that it is not sanctioned by the Orders in 
Council.) We confidently expect that the blockade will 
become more stringent under his direction, while the 
much-talked-of grievances of neutrals will never be allowed 
to take such point as to do us an injury in our conduct of 
the war. Unquestionably Lord Robert Cecil has to 
strike a balance, but he will exter upon his office with the 
full knowledge that his countrymen are of almost universal 
opinion that the scale against Germany can be much more 
heavily weighted without a catastrophe. Members of the 
Government have repeatedly admitted this, and the whole 
country now looks to Lord Rebert Cecil to prove that 
the principles of the Orders in Council can be made good. 
We have often said that we can find no fault with those 
principles as such ; everything depends upon the manner 
m which they are carried out, and now a more earnest 
and single-minded attempt than ever before is to be made 
to besiege Germany so that she will suffer to the full from 
the strangling that our Navy is undoubtedly able to inflict 
upon her. She is a besieged country, and must be made 
to feel it. That is the impression which Lord Robert Cecil 
is expected by his countrymen to make upon her. 
Instinct, political training, and legal learning all com- 
bine to make Lord Robert Cecil scrupulously careful of the 


of care for the tissues of his patient, failed to cut away the 
source of the disease. It would be useless for the surgeon 
to say afterwards that his patient had suffered the minimum 
of nervous shock, and that the tissues had scarcely been 
disarranged. The judgment of all the relations and friends 
would be that the surgeon had performed a sham operation, 
and that he would be responsible if the patient died. The 
responsibility placed upon Lord Robert Cecil is enormous 
just because the Government have decided to maintain 
action under the Orders in Council and not to avail them- 
selves of a regular blockade. Probably popular opinion 
would prefer a regular blockade. Most people feel that 
in that case they would know more exactly where they 
stood, and that there would be fewer loopholes for neutral 
vessels to steer through. But rightly or wrongly, the 
Government have declared their continued belief in the 
Orders in Council. That being so, we can only assent. 
The Government know far more of the facts than we do, 
and they finally declared four weeks ago that they had 
no intention of changing from one method to the other. 
But it is obvious that the discretion wielded by the Govern- 
ment reaches its extreme degree under the chosen con- 
ditions. That discretion will be at the disposal of Lord 
Robert Cecil. He will not, we are perfectly sure, use it to 
defeat in any sense the settled will of the people. That 
will is that the accident of Germany’s geographical position 
shall not be allowed in any form to prevent British naval 
power from bringing Germany to her knees. Niceties 
of language about Orders in Council, blockades, absolute 
| and conditional contraband, continuous voyage, and so on 
must not become a pretext for deflecting the Navy from 
the purpose of carrying on ever move strictly the siege of 
Germany. No departure from the policy of siege will be 
tolerated. Any Minister who slackened the regulations 
| instead of making them tighter would be thrown headlong 
| from office by an indignant country. It is because we 
believe that Lord Robert Cecil will make them as tight as 
they possibly can be made, while considering the just 
rights of neutrals, that we sincerely welcome his appoint- 
ment. 

After all, it is to the interests of neutral countries as 
much as to anybo.’s that the war should end as speedily 
as possible. Although it is the part of honourable and 





rights of others. We admire and respect him for the 
clearness and courage with which he has repeated that the 
tights of neutrals cannot be ignored. He has always 
behaved as an honourable and considerate Englishman 
of the best type in this matter. When he was private 
secretary to his father in the “eighties” he undoubtedly 
learned to love peaceful ways in foreign politics, and to | 
foresee and avoid aii causes of tension. For Lord Salisbury, 
who was ridiculously misunderstood by his political 
opponents, was one of the greatest lovers of peace in our 
time. Again, Lord Robert Cecil’s knowledge of commercial 
law, in which subject he is an expert, naturally inclines him 
to see all round a problem of the rights of traders. We say 
all this only to show that Lord Robert Cecil is in no danger 
whatever of allowing less importance than is their due to 
the representations of neutrals. His temptation—and so 
far as it exists it is, of course, to his credit—will be rather 
to think them more important than they are. But here, 
again, we are sure that the country will be right in trusting 
him. It will be appreciated that the very clevation of 
Lord Robert Cecil to the Cabinet for one special purpose 
is in itself a recognition of the tremendous gravity of the 
work with which he is called upon to deal, and that Lord 
Robert Cecil must be as conscious of that fact as any one 
else could possibly be. He knows that a very high trust is 
vested inhim. He has to administera business which may 
mean nothing less than life or death to our cause, 

What Lord Robert Cecil is required to do, and we are 
perfectly confident will do, is to remember in every act that 
the blockade is a naval engine of war, and cannot be em- 
ployed as though it were an engine of peace. The object 
of the blockade must never be lost sight of for a moment. 
It is to deprive Germany of all supplies without exception | 
that our Navy can justly intercept. A Cabinet Minister | 
responsible for what we may call the moral management of 
a blockade who conducted his work with unnecessary | 
concessions and indulgences would naturally fail in his 
primary object, and if he failed in that respect he would fail 
inall respects. He would be like a surgeon who, in‘an excess ! 


reasonable men to appreciate the point of view of others, 
it need not be forgotten that nothing absolute can be 
affirmed about the policy of neutrals. We are rather too 
apt to talk as though that policy were a definite, immutable 
thing. Even so far as it concerns trading rights, however, 
it is byno meansan unchangingdogma. Consider the case 
of the United States, for example. It is obvious from the 
debates in Congress that there is a powerful and very 
energetic body of opinion in the United States which flatly 
disagrees with the State Department. This dissentient 
opinion holds that Britain has gone no further in the use of 
naval power than the North went in the American Civil 
War; that even further interferences with trade on our 
part would be justified by the changes in the conditions 
of naval warfare; and finally, and above all, that since 
it is to the interest of the whole civilized world that Ger- 
many should be beaten, Britain should be actually sup- 
ported and encouraged in any measures she may wish to 
take to secure victory. As for other neutrals, there 
is stil! less chance that we shall appear to them to 
be unduly offensive in our methods. We may have 
caused inconvenience to Holland and the Scandinavian 
countries, but we have not sunk their vessels at 
sight. Yet that is what Germany has done in several 
instances. Let us remember that our misdeeds—so to 
regard them for the sake of argument—will always appear 
venial as compared with Germany’s. Geographical con- 
tiguity to Germany may prevent the neutrals of Northern 
Europe from acknowledging this, but it is a fact, never- 
theless. A very good rule for a Cabinet Minister in charge 
of what we have called the moral side of the blockade 
will be to remember that if he looks after his own case, the 
opponents of that case may be trasted to look after them- 
selves. Their grievances are bound to be brought before 
him; he cannot escape them. A man of Lord Robert 
Cecil's honourableness of character and trained clearness 
of thinking, therefore, need be in no fear of inflicting in- 
justice if he fixes his attention upon the one primary object 
of effectually besieging Germany. 
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THE NEURASTHENIC PRESS. 
NHE greater portion of the Press during the war has 
played an admirable part. It has been sane and 
dignified, whether, like the Daily Telegraph, it has 
given a reasoned and sympathetic support to the Govern- 
ment, or whether, like the Morning Post, it has been 
boldly and severely critical. It has not given way 
to panic and it has pursued no selfish aims. Even 
at moments of great difficulty, perplexity, and anxiety 
it has refused to be “awed by rumour,” and has man- 
fully resisted the temptation, always present in such 
extremes, to talk abeut betrayal, or to search for 
scapegoats rather than for remedies. Again, it has 
endured a somewhat confused and puzzle-headed Censor- 
ship with calm and good temper. Taken as a whole, 
it has done a patriotic work, and sustained the character 
ef England for sobriety, moderation, and good sense, 
and for a balanced mind in storm and stress, Ours is a 

proiession of which any man may be proud. 

- Unfortunately, however, there is a section of the journal- 
istic world which has shown just the opposite qualities, a 
section which we can only fitly describe as “ the neuras- 
thenic Press.”” That Press is not wicked, nor is it corrupt. 
It is well-intentioned, and it means to be patriotic, but 
the results of its action are often deplorable. While honestly 
trying to injure the enemy, it frequently in effect helps and 
sustains him. While desiring to raise and invigorate 
opinion at home, it as often as not produces exactly 
the opposite result. It has raised endless unnecessary 
suspicions. But “ suspicion clouds the mind,” whether of 
men or of nations. Though no doubt it has occasionally 
done good by its shrill calls of “ Danger!” it has again 
and again destroyed the advantage to be gained from its 
warnings by deafening the nation with its confused and 
confusing clamour and its angry innuendoes. It has done 
the right thing in so wrong a way as almost to obliterate 
the good. 

If one looks in any medical work giving a description of 
“neurasthenia,” one finds the spirit of the section of the 
Press to which we allude depicted in a way which is positively 
wncanny in its appropriateness. In the first place, we are 
told that the symptoms of neurasthenia are as follows: 
(1) A general feeling of malaise “ combined with a mixed 
state of excitement and depression”; (2) Vertigo and 
“a transitory clouding of consciousness ” ; (3) ‘* Weakness 
af memory, especially for recent events”; (4) “ Morbid 
heats, flushings and sweats.” Next, we are told that 
neurasthenia shows many strange and peculiar symptoms, 
auch, for example, as “ Batophobia—fright of things 
falling.” Further, there are to be observed “ mental 
ruminations,” in which there is a continuous flow of con- 
aected ideas from which there is no breaking away. Some- 
times, too, there is “ Arithmomania’”’—an imperative 
impulse to count (ef. the persistent efforts of the group of 
newspapers in question to add up the German losses). Again, 
neurasthenic cases “ often exhibit a marked emotionalism 
and readily manifest joy or sorrow ; they may be cynical, 
pessimistic, introspective, and self-centred, only able to 
talk about themselves or matters of personal interest, yet 
they frequently possess great intellectual ability.” 

One must not of course push the analogy too far, but 
that it exists it is impossible to doubt. One of the 
marked symptoms of the neurasthenic is bitterly to 
resent any attempt to calm him and to point out the 
folly or ineptitude of panic. He almost invariably takes 
such efforts very ill, and resents them as personal attacks 
due to a malignant conspiracy to injure him. We may 
perhaps be pardoned for giving a somewhat humorous 
example, and one which specially concerns us. It is to be 
found in Thursday week’s Evening News. The efforts of 
people like ourselves to deprecate panic in regard to air 
raids, though we are anything but indifferent to the 
sufferings they have caused, and to see them in their true 
proportion, are denounced as proofs of callousness and 
cruelty. “It is easy,” says the Hvening News, “ to shut 
one’s eyes to the ghastly record of suffering a hundred 
miles off, easy to doze under the hillside with Simple, 
Sloth, and Presumption.” The Lvening News then 
continues :— 

“The Spectator advises ‘the country* to ‘take its punishment 
as English boxers have always taken theirs—without funking.’ 








We are not thinking of boxers, however, but of that little boy w 
arm was cut clean through by a bomb, that baby found dead in its 
mother’s arms, that woman whose body was severed as she stood, 
Bible in hand, before her class. Have theso and such as thoss 
no claim on State protection? Tho most grotesque of all the 
fallacies is the notion, put forward by the Westminster Gazette on 
February 8, that if we keep very still and quiet the Germans will not 
be so likely to repeat the raids, while if we agitate the Zeppoling 
will come repeatedly and in stronger force. So we are told that the 
Black Douglas, as he prepared to storm Roxburgh Castle, heard a 
woman within crooning to her infant: 

‘Hush ys, hush ye, little pet ye, 

The Black Douglas winna get yo." 
The truth is, of course, that the Zeppelins will try to come as often 
as the weather over the North Sea is favourable for raiding. Leg 
the question be frankly asked in Parliament, * Are the homes of England 
at the enemy's mercy—from the air ?’” 

The reference to the Westminster Gazelle is the first 
symptom of the recent efforts of the neurasthenic Presg 
to find a special victim, and make a special attempt to 
shout down those who have dared to point out that we are 
not only making a most unpleasant exhibition of ourselves 
in screaming when we are hit, but are actually encouraging 
the Germans in the utterly false belief that they are doing 
us serious moral and intellectual damage by means o 
Zeppelin raids. The Times, we are bound in fairness te 
say, has hitherto kept clear of the neurasthenic attitude, 
or has only been neurasthenic in very small patches, 
Speaking generally, it has maintained the honour of the 
journalistic profession. Unfortunately, however, it gave 
way on Monday last to a bad attack of that unrestrained 
cross-patch temper which so often marks the complaint 
with which we are dealing. Under the preposterous heading 
of “‘ Dishonest Journalism,” it devoted a “ leader” to what 
it terms a scandalous libel on the Times perpetrated by the 
Westminster Gazette. The Westminster Gazetie had accused 
it of encouraging the Germans to continue their attacks in 
the belief that they are really alarming this country and 
weakening its spirit. Into the controversy between the 7'imes 
and the Westminster Gazette, and the attacks and counter- 
attacks which have raged during the week, we do not intend 
to enter. The Westminster Gazette is perfectly competent 
to take care of itself and is in no need of help. On the side- 
issues, which have nothing to do with the present case— 
i.e., the action of the Westminster Gazette in the years 
before the war and at the very beginning of the war— 
we will only say that, though we strongly disliked and 
regretted the attitude of the Westminster Gazeite towarda 
Germany before the war, we hold it both unjust and 
injurious to enter upon such matters at a time when 
what is essential is not to call attention to past mistakes, 
but to secure that national unity which is necessary to 
win the war. As long as the Westminster Gazelle is con- 
centrating all its energies, as it undoubtedly is at the 
moment, on beating the enemy, its past is no concera 
of ours. 

If, however, the J'imes is so zealously angry as to be 
unable to argue with an opponent because of its pre-war 
record, we may remind it that the week before the article 
to which it so much objects appeared in the Westminster 
Gazette, the Spectator had taken a precisely similar line in 
regard to the injury done by panic outcries over the Midland 
raid. With the Spectator, as the Times must admit, there 
would be no danger of the issue being clouded by the raking 
up of any previous errors in this respect. The 7'imes cannot 
allege that the Spectator was ever pro-German, either in the 
years that preceded the war or when peace and war hung 
in the balance. Nor, again, can it allege of the Spectator 
that it made no effort to warn the nation as to its want 
of preparation. We advocated National Service long 
before the Times gave it its support. We championed the 
movement for the National Reserve, an effort which, we 
gratefully acknowledge, was strongly supported by the 
Times. We asked that a million ritles above and beyond 
visible needs should always be kept ready for a great 
improvisation of troops—a matter in which the Times did 
not give us any aid whatever. We do not, however, want 
in any way to boast of our own record, and only mention 
these facts to show that the Times cannot escape from 
the essential issue by calling the Westminster Gazette 
names. The Westminster Gazette by no means stands alone 
in regarding explosions of Batophobia as calculated to help 
the Germans and injure us. That is at the present time 
the thought of the majority of sane and well-instructed 
minds, 
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THE COST OF EDUCATION. 


N moving for a new Vote of Credit this week, Mr. Asquith 
stated that every effort had been made to reduce 
unnecessary expenditure. It , would be well if that 
statement could be accepted literally. Undoubtedly, as 
Mr. Montagu’s speech at Cambridge showed, there has been 
considerable reduction in the detailed expenditure of the 
civil Departments, and also it appears that some efforts 
have been made to reduce unnecessary waste in the Military 
and Naval Services. But beyond this there remains a 
Jarge sphere of expenditure which has not yet been dealt 
with. To speak broadly, the whole of this sphere is 
defended against the attacks of the economists by the 
rifles of the politicians. The House of Commons is quite 
willing to accept such economies as can be secured by the 
dosing of museums because no political issue is there 
involved ; but directly political issues are touched little 
groups of Members in the House of Commons at once begin 
to threaten revolt, and Ministers give way. One of the 
Departments of the State which has shown the greatest 
growth in expenditure under political influences within 
the last few years is the Education Department, and if 
any real economy is to be effected in public expenditure 
the cost of public education must be cut down. Any 
proposal in this direction is opposed, first by the faddists, 
who imagine that the spending of money on educational 
services of necessity produces education, and secondly 
by the National Union of Teachers, which too often looks 
upon the Education Department as an institution devised 
to provide salaries for the members of this Trade Union. 

The actual cost of public education to the taxpayers and 
ratepayers of the country is difficult to ascertain, because 
the figures of the local authorities are never published 
eollectively till about two years after date. There is also 
a good deal of confusion between loan expenditure and 
current expenditure. But certain broad facts stand out 
clearly enough. As regards the national accounts, the 
expenditure has risen in the past ten years—that is to 
say, between 1906-7 and 1915-16—from £17,000,000 to 
£21,000,000 a year. This includes not only elementary 
education, but also secondary and technical education, and 
comparatively small sums for grants to the Universities 
and for the maintenance of museums. In addition, the 
expenditure out of rates in England and Wales alone rose 
from £10,000,000 in 1906-7 to £13,000,000 in 1912-13. 
Information for later years is not yet available. Nor is 
there any statement as to expenditure out of rates in 
Scotland. In the case of Ireland the whole cost of education 
is a charge upon the Exchequer of the United Kingdom. 
It may safely be said that at the present time the cost to 
the kingdom of public education, so far as it is paid for out 
of rates and taxes, is not less than £36,000,000 a year. 

The value of the larger part of that expenditure nobody 
challenges, and nobody would suggest that even in war time 
we should scrap our educational system. But there are 
eertain directions in which drastic economies are possible. 
Phe first of these is with regard to the younger children. 
The United Kingdom is the only country in which com- 
pulsory education begins at the early age of five. In 
France compulsion does not begin until the completion of 
the sixth year. In Germany the rule is generally the same, 
though in some States compulsion does not begin until the 
completion of the seventh year. In the cantons of Switzer- 
land the ages are again six and seven. In the United 
States the practice varies from State to State ; in the State 
ef Massachusetts the age is seven, in the State of New 
York eight. In Canada there are similar variations ; in 
some provinces there is no compulsory attendance at all : 
m others the age of compulsion is seven or eight. Yet 
directly any suggestion is made to raise the age of com- 
pulsion in our own country we are told that we wish to 
destroy the efficiency of the race by depriving the children 
of the people of the advantages of education. This view 
#8 as foolish educationally as it is costly. Up to seven 
years, certainly, a child is all the better if it does not receive 
that kind of systematic mechanical education provided by 
the certificated teachers who have passed through the 
Training Colleges maintained by the Board of Education. 
Children at these early ages would be much better playing 
about in their own homes and picking up knowledge from 
their parents. In this connexion it must be remembered 





that there are now numbers of quite poor parents who are 
perfectly able to give the preliminaries of education te 
their own children. 

On the other hand, there are undobtedly many families 
where the parents are prevented from doing this either 
by personal incompetence, or by the fect that they have 
to go out to earn a living. This is specially the case at 
the present time, when mothers as well as fathers are 
being called upon to work for national purposes.” It is 
therefore quite arguable that some public provision should 
be made for taking care of children up to seven years of age 
in order to set the mothers free. The kind of care required 
could often be better given by women who are prepared to 
play with the children and exercise motherly supervision 
over them than by the certificated teacher. Here, however, 
we are at once faced by the political influence of the National 
Union of Teachers. The London County Council has 
recently decided to cease employixg certiticated teachers 
for dealing with children under five. At once an outery is 
raised that this is a Machiavellian scheme for reducing the 
pay of the teaching profession. It is earnestly to be hoped 
that the London County Council will stick to its guns on 
this question, and that it will receive full backing from the 
Government. We go beyond that, and urge that without 
delay education should be made voluntary up to the age 
of seven, and that where parents of their own free will 
choose to send their children to school or to public eréches 
before the age of seven, they should be charged fees for 
the services they receive. At present the cost to the 
State of keeping children under seven in regular schools 
may be put down at not less than £4,000,000 a year. Here 
is an opening for a large economy which could be realized, 
not only without the sacrifice of educational efficiency, but 
often with a real gain to our child population. 

During the period of the war we venture to make an 
appeal for dealing upon special lines with the problem of 
the small child. There are an enormous number of women 
in the comfortable classes who at present have no work 
to do. They are unfitted either for munition work or for 
clerical work. But they are perfectly competent to 
undertake the work of looking after little children. We 
therefore suggest that the London County Council and 
other educational bodies should appeal for volunteers to 
come forward and look after the smaller children in the 
elementary schools and in er*ches where they exist. 

Another direction in which considerable economy is 
possible is with regard to evening schools. The attendance 
in these schools is not large, and tends to be smaller 
because so many young people are now required for 
munition work and must be so employed ; but a considerable 
number of teachers are virtually locked up for the purpose 
of these unnecessary evening schools, although there is a 
real demand for teachers in day schools to take the places 
of those who have gone to the front. Probably at. least 
half a million sterling could be saved by the abolition 
of evening schools. 

Somewhat similar considerations apply to the State 
expenditure on secondary edueation. This is a growth of 
recent years, and it is very doubtful whether it has been 
proceeding upon sound lines. During the last fifteen or 
twenty years Parliament has been obsessed with the idea 
of providing everything for everybody out of the public 
revenues of the State. The result has been that many 
well-to-do parents have been provided with secondary 
education for their children either at no cost to themselves, 
or at a cost far below the figure which they could reasonably 
he expected to provide. A considerable sum of public 
money could be saved by cutting down the number of 
scholarships now granted and by raising the fees in 
secondary schools. 

As regards the Universities, on educational grounds 
alone all State grants ought at once to cease. The ex- 
perience of the present war has shown us the injury done 
to the national conscience when the teaching profession 
is controlled by the State. German Professors have been 
compelled to become the mouthpieces of the Prussian 
military party, because their pay and promotion depended 
on their subservience to the ruling caste. If we permit 
the State through a system of University grants to obtain 
any foothold in our national Universities, similar con- 
sequences will sooner or later ensue. As regards Oxford 
and Cambridge the mischief has only just begun, bus 
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both Universities have recently consented to receive 
small subsidies from the State. The minor Universities 
are more completely dependent on State grants, and 
doubtless they would find very considerable difficulty in 
immediately dispensing with the money which the Board 
of Education doles out to them. The matter can only be 
dealt with by local patriotism. Great cities like Leeds and 
Birmingham ought to be able without the slightest difficulty 
to raise a sufficient sum to maintain a University which 
thall be entirely incopendent of Government subsidies and 
ot Government control. 





THE INFECTION OF FEAR. 

NEAR is communicable like an infectious disease. 
hk tion and imagination are as powerful as the most virulent 
bacillus to plant a disease. We have all read of the bound and 
blindfolded man who, having had a knife passed harmlessly 
across his throat, and hearing water dropping into a pail, died 
because he believed that he was bleeding to death. Many of us 
have listened to the noise of rats or mice or cracking furniture, 
or the gurgling of water in pipes, in the stillness of the night, and 
imagined it to be the footfall of a burglar. We knew that 
burglars generally are rats or mice vr cracking chairs or hissing 
cisterns, but on a particular nig!‘ we told ourselves that tho 
explanation had ceased to be true. Faney defeated reason and 
experience. Among children fear is nearly always conveyed 
by suggestion. Children are p overbially afraid of darkness— 
“men fear death as children fear to go in the dark ”’—and 
vet few children are afraid of darkness as such. They are afraid 
because they have been told by foolish persons of ogres, and 
bad fairies, and ghosts, and cruel policemen who come at night 
for naughty children who cry. Boys have been known to work 
with a malignant suecess upon the fears of another boy till they 
wrecked his nerve. It was fun to them, but nearly mental death 
to him. A man surrounded by conspirators, who talked and 
behaved as though they were all insane, would certainly doubt 
his own sanity before long. He might even lose it. For how 
do you judge or recognize sanity except by testing conduct with 
what appears to be normal? Make the abnormal appear the 
normal, and your standard is taken away and you yourself are 
Jost. There is a well-known anecdote about a farmer who was 
induced to believe that his dog was a pig because every one 
whom he met on the road congratulated him on the fine appear- 
ance of the pig ho was taking to market. Fainting, it has been 
said with as much truth as paradox, is infectious, Brain calls 
to brain in a packed crowd of sightseers on a sultry day; and 
when one woman faints, self-confidence diminishes at the signal 
on all sides, and the First Aid people are in for a busy time. 

So it is with fear. Most people can be talked into a state of 
fear. A railway carriage full of people has been thrown into 
alarm because some one suggested that the train was travelling at 
« reckless speed. The ordinary jolts from an indifferent per- 
manent way seemed to be the perilous leaps of an engine that 
kept the rails more by good Juck than good management. Fear 
has spread among the passengers in a steamship because some 
idiotic person suggested, when the ship slowed down in a mist, 
that the captain did not know where he was. The idiot in 
such a case has a touch of the criminal, because he can have 
no evidence for what he says, and because no useful purpose 
can be served by his remark even if he speaks on any evidence. 
Nothing is more easy than to spread fear, and no one bears 
more responsibility in a crisis than the person who does it. 
Even if he have some facts on his side, he is diminishing the 
capacity of the crowd to bear themselves sensibly, quietly, and 
bravely when the moment of danger comes, 

Now this is very much what some people are doing in England. 
They are spreading the infection of fear. The object of the 
fear is chiefly Zeppelins, and in a minor degree other aircraft 
of the enemy. We have nothing to say against those who appeal 
coolly and rationally for anti-aircraft defences, provided that 
they recognize that the defences must ke in their proper pro- 
portion and degree—an incidental part of a large and compre- 
hensive air policy. For ourselves, we think that our anti-aircraft 
defences at home ought at present to be a very small incident 
indeed, There is so much more need for aeroplanes and guns 
at the front than there is here that we grudge every one of 
them—and the services of every man who is required to serve 
them—so far as they are a concession to fear. What are we to 


Sugges- 


say, what are we to think, of the persons whe spread the infection 
of fear with words which are not weighed or measured—in 





| 


frenzy of recklessness 2? These persons are doing something far 
worse than increase the alarm of those who are already timid, 
They are infecting those who would have been saved from 
conspicuous alarm by their own sense of decency and their own 
dignity. For many men and women who are inwardly alarmed 
scorn to show fear. Their self-respect holds them in hand. 
Moreover, they want to set an example. We know a mother 
who before she was married used to sock refuge in a cellar from 
lightning, but now will sit in a room with her children during a 
thunderstorm and remark upon the grandeur of the spectacle, 
Such people control themselves because they think that they 
have no right to be visibly afraid. But now in these days of 
Zeppelins come writers and speakers who try to undermine that 
belief of self-respecting people that they have no right to be 
afraid. ‘“ You have every right,” they are told. ‘“* There is no 
need at all to have these bombs dropped on your houses and 
your families. It is all the fault of a supine and half-witted 
Government. Bestir yourselves and demand protection and 
you will get it.” The certain result of such arguments, if they 
continue, will ke to unman many of those who would have been 
quite able to bear themselves bravely. The truth is that the 
tendency wildly to blame others when a catastrophe has occurred, 
and there is the pessibility of another, is one of the first and 
most familiar symptoms of panic. It should be recognized for 
what it is, and be condemned and repudiated wherever it appears, 

The right appeal is to the nobility that is in English men 
and women, and not to the cravenness that lies very much 
deeper, but may be disastrously coaxed out by a false stimulation. 
Granted that the available men and material are employed to 
protect British homes as effectuaily as possible, there will still 
be a vast margin of insecurity. It is unavoidable. The rango 
of Zeppelins continually increases, and if anti-aircraft guns 
were dotted all over the British Isles there would still be no 
certainty of safety. Appeals might go up for more protection 
from Shropshire and Midlothian and Lanarkshire, and no 
sooner would their appetite for guns have been satisfied 
than the next raiding Zeppelins would avoid them all and 
drop bombs on Sutherlandshirs, Inverness-shire, and Dublin. 
We should have thought that men and women at home 
would have been proud to feel that by a stoical and quiet 
endurance they were rendering some fractional service to 
help on the war. In fact, we are sure that most men and 
women who cannot go to the front are tormented by the 
feeling that their lives are too easy because they cannot share 
the perils of the field. When Zeppelins hover over thom 
they can say with pride: ‘“‘ At least I have not squealed for 
guns and aeroplanes to protect me.” They exult in the sense 
that a calm popular bearing releases guns and aeroplanes to go 
where alone they can play their part in ending the war. They 
know that the more howling for protection there is in Britain, 
the more the Germans will consider frightfulness to be a success. 
They know that not a single gun or aeroplane kept here is doing 
anything directly or positively to end the war. 

But all this they are invited not to believe. The awfulness 
of their situation is pointed out to thom daily, so that they are 
temp‘cd to feel like the woman defendant who, when she had 
heard her case stated by a very passionate and eloquent counsel, 
burst into tears, exclaiming: ‘‘I never knew before what a 
deeply wronged woman I am!” Even children are ready 
enough to whistle to keep up their spirits, but the spreaders of 
fear say: ‘‘ No, we'll whistle you a different tune to keep them 
down!” After all, the good white corpuscles of the nation’s 
blood will be strong enough to resist the infection. The time 
will come when the attempt to weaken resolution will be remem- 
bered only with contempt. The Zeppelins will pass away, and 
our Mrs. Gummidges, deprived at last of their “ old ‘un,’ will 
be ridiculous figures. Those who refuse to listen to the tales 
of woe will look back with satisfaction to the time when they 
refused to hinder the progress of the war. Or even if they 
should be among the unlucky few who may still be killed— 
well, death is no worse than death. They will have died in 
an “earnest pursuit.” And those who die in that case “ are 
like one that is wounded in hct blood, who, for the time, scarce 
fee!s the hurt; and therefore a mind fixed and bent upon 
somewhat that is good doth avert the dolours of death.” 


“ 





THE ONE THING EXTRA. 
FENHE vast majority of men and women do not desire any 
very radical change in their lot. We are more funda- 
mentally content than we think. Most of us, indeed, would be 
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quite content if we had but one thing extra. The one thing 
may be anything from money to religious experience, from the 
quieting of a secret fear to the enjoyment of social precedence, 
from the power of artistic achievement to ason. If we could 
know in the case of every individual of our acquaintance what 
that one thing is, we should know a great deal about him or her. 
The extra thing is probably the key to character. Very often, 
perhaps most often, it is a very simple, at first sight a very 
mundane, matter. We want a little larger income—an extra 


ten shillings a week, or an extra hundred a year, or an extra five | 


hundred, as the case may be. A working woman, the wife of an 
unskilled labourer who has successfully brought up her family 
upon an income never going above the poverty-line, confessed 
to the present writer that the dream of her life was double 
wages—just that, and all clse as it was. What she truly desired, 
of course, was not money, but an easement. Had she had the 
courage to leave all else as it was, to live, according to her 
original standard, comfortably instead of uncomfortably, pro- 
bably a pound a week dropping from the clouds would in truth 
have filled her cup. 
have done it. A professional man in an analogous position 
would not do it cither. With his altered income would come 
an altered standard of life. The change appears to be mechanical 
and inevitable. There must be some little devil who sits down 
below whose business it is to sour the delights of the financial 
oné thing extra when by any chance we do get it. He simply 
changes the semblance of the one thing ; just crosses out a figure 
and puts down a new one, and smiles at our faith in happiness. 
But on second thoughts is he really a devil at ali? Is it not 
really a good thing, is it not one of the best traits in our national 
character, over which he is keeping watch and guard ? We are 
the richest people in Europe, yet we gre not a soft people at all. 
Whatever the present war proves, it may be considered to 
have proved that. We set a great many things above comfort 
when it comes to the point. ‘“ Yes,” we hear some one say; 
“ostentation, for instanee.”” The present writer is inclined to 
admit this impeachment. From top to bottom in England 
there is no class which is quite indifferent to show. As soon as a 
vyoman has money enough to have a comfortable kitchen, she 
wants an uncomfortable sitting-room as well. As soon as she 
has enough to be really comfortable in a small house, she wants 
a larger one. As soon as the larger one can be run without the 
slightest contrivance or anxiety, she wants two. How far it is 





But it is most unlikely that she would | 
| race are nonsense, 


she, and how far it is her husband, who is responsible for this | 
constantly changing standard of life we should find it hard to 
say; probably it is the inevitable result of living in a strictly | 


graded society which has been cleansed of the caste system. 


| daughters ? 


Anyhow it is, we are sure, arguabie that this omnipresent desire | 
y ’ » arg I 


for what cynics call show does save us from corruption. We all 
know a few people in all classes who are without it, and they 
are happy; but are they the sort of people who do much good 
in the world? Yes, if they are upheld by the nobler forms of 
ambition, but not else. 
they are!” we exclaim when we meet them. But do they not 
live to be comfortable 2? And is not that worse than living 
for even a petty form of success ? They feel, no doubt, a deep 
contempt for the ignoble strivings of other men. They lead 
what is called “a padded life.” Whatever they had—outside 
extreme poverty—they would live in a sort of luxury. They 
are never ridiculous, but we doubt whether they are any nobler 
than the people they despise. At any rate, if their example 
were to be largely followed, it is doubtful whether the race 
would improve. 


“ How sensible and how comfortable | 


It is a truism to say that we are not a grudging people. and | 
we think it is certain that the poor do not—in any large numbers | 


~—begrudge the rich. There is, however, a disagreeable sign of 
the times which is likely to be accentuated in an cra of compulsory 
A good many of the rather rich do grudge “ extras ” 
to the poor. 


economy. 


obtain the adornments of life, forgetting that for many tempera- 
ments unnecessaries are necessary—to happiness. 
roused to what they think righteous indignation if on going into 
a shop to buy some not altogether necessary article they find a 
poor woman there upon the same errand. 
those flimsy yet effectual barriers between the home and the 


She may be choosing 


may 
be buying for her Sunday dinner the expensive meat which they 
buy and eat fourteen times a week ; 
buying for once a more expensive piece than they allow them- 
ecives twice a day. 


drama of the highway which are called lace curtains, or she 


“ Everything is done for the poor,” they 





! so often say “ lost ’ 
| when they mean 
They hate to see them stretch out their hands to | 


They are 


perhaps she may even be | 
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sigh, “and nothing for the middle class.” They would be 
insulted were the obvious remedy to be suggested to them. 
They do not really mean what they say. They only mean to 
grumble, but they ought to be ashamed to do it. When mil- 
lionaires sigh and say they are no happier than we are we all 
laugh, think them unconscious hypocrites, and make facetious 
offers to change places. ‘This is how we also deserve to bo 
treated in our turn by the poor. 

Apart from money, which is often only a symbol in the mind 
of any but a miser (who is a madman), we believe that if the 
“one thing extra” desired by us all could be revealed, it would 
in almost every case be something good. A very large pro- 
portion of the feminine population ask only to be relieved from 
the dread of drink. This may be a conclusion worthy of a 
temperance tract, but will any person well acquainted with the 
urban poor seriously dispute the contention ? After all, facts 
are facts, quite apart from their novelty or palatability. The 
“differences” between men and exaggerated. 
Nowadays feminine and masculine types overlap. Most of the 
generalities spoken of “men” as a race and “ women” as a 
Here, however, is a big cleavage. Men 
always loathe a drunken woman, and therefore there will never 
be very many. Many women can continue to love a drunken 
man, but they always fear him in his cups. Deliverance from 
fear in some form or other is, no doubt, the one thing extra 
which would make many men as well as many women happy; 
but their fears are different. For instance, very few women 
dread financial ruin, and we should say that fewer men than 
women feel their happiness permanently impaired by the fear 
of serious illness, 

If we knew the desire of every man’s heart, we should perhaps 
be amazed at the prevalence of humility. It is such a beautiful 
quality, but it is one which only flourishes in secret. Among 
people of marked talent we should say that some increase of 
mental gift is very often the “ one thing extra” that they long 
for. No stupid person sets any value by mental attainments. 
Artists, we imagine, sect the most. An able man of affairs 
does not crave to be a little abler in the way that the painter, 
the writer, and the musician crave for a little more of the Divine 
fire. An untold number of people would give anything to be 
a little more able to please, and that in no ignoble sense. The 
passing generation longs to please the coming generation, longs 
with “the fierceness that from tenderness is never very far.” 
How many men would be quite happy if their sons loved them 
a little better or thought just a little more of them? How 
many women wince continually under the patronage of their 
The one thing extra they desire is the confidence 
which is refused them, and which perhaps they could not under- 
stand. They think sadly of the time when they possessed 
their children, and realize that, if life is short, the best part of 
it is shorter by half. Definite moral gifts are, we think, seldom 
very ardently desired for a man’s self. To thousands of mothers 
a moral gift for a child is the one thing extra that would make 
them happy; but though we are assured constantly in sermons 
that we ought to desire them, it seems contrary to human 
nature to be much obsessed by the thought of our own improve- 
ment. We have heard a few persons declare that to be better 
is what they desire in the next world, but they almost always 
admit that they do not very greatly care whether or no there 
is one, 


women are 





OF SOME WHO WERE LOST, AND AFTERWARD 
WERE FOUND. 

SOMETIMES wonder whether our Lord is altogether 
| pleased at the sense in which we use that phraso of 
Disciples who have “found salvation ” 
damned,” and “ sheep ” 
“goats.” Ask tho average Christian to 
differentiate “damnation” and “ perdition,” and 
ten to one he will tell you that the words are synonymous ; 
and yet, if derivations count for anything, 
means a state of being condemned, 
a state of being lost. Are these words synonymous ? Personally, 
[ doubt it. For myself, [ am unable to believe that the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ condemns any one simply 
has lost his way. After ell, so often it is not his fault 


His, “lost sheep.” 


, “ 


when they mean 
a 


between 


** damnation ” 


and “ perdition ’’ means 


because he 
if he has. 
One cannot help being sorry for people who have lost them- 
selves. I am sure that the Good Shepherd is sorry for the lost 
sheep. Did He not go and seck them with much pain and labour ? 
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But iif there are any damned souls, I doubt if one could pity 
them. I fancy that they would prove to be so loathsome, so 
poisonous, so unclean, so utterly corrupt, that even the great 
Physician of souls diseased Himself could do nothing for them, 
and that one could only feel relief at seeing them burnt up in 
the unquenchable fire. And, by the way, surely they are 
destroyed. The idea of imperishable beastliness writhing for 
eyer in unquenchable fire were enough to disturb the serenity 
of an archangel, Surely it is more Biblical (not to mention 
common-sense) to suppose that fire is an instrument of 
purification and destruction rather than of torture. Gehenna, 
in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, was, if I mistake not, a 
place where garbage was destroyed by fire; and surely if there 
is a Gehenna for the New Jerusalem we may conclude that its 
function is similar. But all this is a digression. In this article 
we would speak of some who were lost, and afterward were 
found. 

They were lost, but not necessarily damned. They were 
lost, but they were not poisonous. That was the trouble. They 
were so lovable. We could not help loving them, however 
little we felt that they deserved it. They gave us endless trouble. 
They would not fit into any respectable niche in our social 
edifice. They were incurably disreputable, always in scrapes, 
always impecunious, always improvident. When they were 
out of sight we hardened our hearts and said that we had done 
with them ; but all the time we knew that when it came to the 
point we should forgive them. They were such good fellows, 
the rascals! If they did fly in the face of the conventions, 
well, we sometimes felt that the conventions deserved it. It is 
not good for anybody or anything to be always taken seriously, 
whether an Archbishop or a convention. If they offended us one 
day, we forgave them the next for the way in which they shocked 
Uncle Adolphus. They were extravagant and ran up debts. 
It was most reprehensible. Yet somehow even their creditors 
eould never impute intention to defraud. And their very 
recklessness in spending what they had not got seemed in a way 
but the balance against our careful reluctance to spend what we 
had got. They were drunken and loose in morals, so we heard. 
Yet we could never believe that they deliberately harmed 
any one. Even in their amours there was always a touch of 
romance, and never the taint of sheer bestiality. They had 
their code, and though God forbid that it should ever be ours, 
it did somehow seem to be a natural set-off to the somewhat 
sordidly prudert morality of the marriage market. 

They were perplexing. We could not but condemn them. 
Indeed, they condemned themselves with the utmost good 
humour. Yet we could never altogether feel that we should 
like them to be exactly as we were. Their humility disarmed 
our self-satisfied judgments. They had the elusive charm of 
youth, irresponsibility, and vagabondage. We could not fit 
them in, and somehow we felt that this inability of ours was a 
slur on society. We felt that there ought to be a place for them 
in the scheme of things. It made us angry when they cast 


their pearls before swine; yet somehow there didn’t seem to }: 


be anywhere else for them to throw them. We had a feeling 
that they ought to have been able to lay their pearls at the feet 
of the great Pearl Merchant, and yet. His Church seemed to 
have no use for them, and that, we felt, was a slur on the Church. 
As we read the Gospel story we thought that there must have 
been men very like them among the “ lost-sheep ” whom the 
Lord Jesus came to seek. Some of those Publicans and Sinners 
with whom the Lord feasted, to the great scandal of the worthy 
Pharisees, must have been very like these wayward vagabonds 
ef ours. That woman taken in adultery, and that other harlot, 
they had their pearls and alabaster cruse of ointment very 
precious. They had not known what to do with them. Society 
in those days had found no legitimate use for their gifts. They 
were lost, sure enough. And then came the Lord, and they were 
found. ‘The swine no longer got their pearls. They were bought 
by tho great Pearl Merchant, and full value giyen. And be sure 
that those women had their male counterparts in the crowd of 
sinners who followed the Lord, and resolved to sin no more. 
Once more the Lord has walked our streets. Once more 
He has called to the lost sheep to follow the Good Shepherd 
along the thorny path of suffering and death. As of old, He 
has demanded of them their all. And as of old, He has not eailed 
in vain. Whatever their faults, these beloved lost sheep do 
not lack courage. When they give they give recklessly, not 
staying to count the cost. They never bargain, estimate tho 
odds, calculate profit and loss. With them it is a plunge, a 





blind, headlong plunge. They venture “neck or nothing; 
Heaven’s success found, or earth’s failure." When the call came 
to face hardship and risk life itself in the cause of freedom 
we stolid respectable folk paused. We waited to be convinced? 
of the necessity. We calculated the loss and gain. We sounded 
our employers about the keeping open of our jobs. Not so they. 
They plunged headlong. It was their chance. For this, they 
felt, they had been born. Their hearts were afire. They had ‘ 
craving to give their lives for the great cause. They had a 
hunger for danger. And what a nuisance they were in that 
first weary year of training ! 

They plunged headlong down the stony path of glory, but 
in their haste they stumbled over every stone! And when they 
did that they put us all out of our stride, so crowded was the 
path. Were they promoted? They promptly celebrated the 
fact in a fashion that secured their immediate reduction. Were 
they reduced to the ranks? Then they were in hot water from 
early morn to dewy eve, and such was their irrepressible charm 
that hot water lost its terrors. To be a defaulter in such merry 
company was a privilege rather than a disgrace. So in despair 
we promoted them again, hoping that by giving them a little 
responsibility we should enlist them on the side of good order 
and discipline. Vain hope! There are things that cannot be 
overlooked, even in a “ Kitchener battalion.” 

Then at last we “ got out.” We wero confronted with dearth, 
danger, and death. And then they came to their own. We 
could no longer compete with them. We stolid respectable 
folk were not in our element. We knew it. We felt it. We 
were determined to go through with it. We succeeded ; but it 
was not without much internal wrestling, much self-conscious 
effort. Yet they, who had formerly been our despair, were now 
our glory. Their spirits effervesced. Their wit sparkled. 
Hunger and thirst could not depress them. Rain could 
not damp them. Cold could not chill them. Every hardship 
became a joke. They did not endure hardship, they derided it. 
And somehow it seemed at the moment as if derision was all 
that hardship existed for! Never was such a triumph of spirit 
over matter. As for death, it was, in a way, the greatest joke 
of all. In a way, for if it was another fellow that was hit it was 
an occasion for tenderness and grief. But if one of them was 
hit, O Death where is thy sting 2 O Grave, where is thy victory ? 
Portentous, solemn Death, you looked a fool when you tackled 
one of them! Life? They did not value lifo! They had 
never been able to make much of a fist of it. But if they lived 
amiss they died gloriously, with a smile for the pain and the 
dread of it. What else had they been born for? It was their 
chance. With a gay heart they gave their greatest gift, and with 
a smile to think that after all they had anything to give which 
was of value. One by one Death challenged them, Ono by 
one they smiled in his grim visage, and refused to be dismayed. 
They had been lost ; but they had found the path that led them 
home; and when at last they laid their lives at the feet of the 
Good Shepherd, what could they do but smile ? 

A Srupent In Arms, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE ZEPPELIN RAIDS. 


{To rue EpiTor or THE “ SpecTaToRr.”’] 
Srr,—May I plead for a little cool thinking on the subject of the 
air raids? We seem, indeed, to be in danger of falling into the 


ivery state of mind which it is the object of these raids to produce, 


and it is a state of mind which is not usually admired by English- 
men. In the first place, these raids have no military value ; 
the enemy will not “ get his decision” in English air. If he 
uses up his aircraft here, he will have fewer to employ against our 
husbands, sons, and brothers at the front. Secondiy, these raids 
are doing us a very appreciable service. They are bringing home 
to our people the fact that we are at war with an implacable 
enemy who has got to be beaten. Half our difficulties have 
arisen from the incapacity of the people to understand the 
seriousness of the conflict. Thirdly, they are giving us non- 
combatants, who from age and other causes are unable to be at 
the front, and are consequently eating our hearts out, the chance 
of taking our little bit, and it is a very little bit, of risk. We 
have all got to get out of the world somehow ; a bomb is probably 
as easy a method as most, and certainly we shall thereby leave 
it with greater ¢clat than if we die in our beds of a lingering 
Zeppelin raids are almost, but not quite, as exhilarating 
Finally, why 


disease. 
as hunting, bocause they are not so dangerous. 
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should we be surprised that the chances of aerial warfare fall upon 
the whole community without any distinction ? Since the world 
began all ages and all sexes have had to bear the consequences of 
war—there is nothing new in the slaughter of non-combatants. 
The rules to the contrary are wholly artificial, and depend upon 
the assumption that civilization during the last hundred years 
or so has somehow regenerated mankind. But it is now clear 
that it has not had this consequence with one half of Europe, 
and from the letters advocating reprisals it is open to doubt as 
to whether it has had much effect upon the other. What we 
have to do is to take punishment like sportsmen, not to whine 
over it, and let it obscure from our vision the main object before 
us—to knock out the Teuton once for all, and flat to the ground. 
To that all our energies, on, above, and below both land and sea, 
should be concentrated, and no distraction of our military forces 
should be permitted merely to save a little property and a few of 
our comparatively useless lives.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Athenaeum. ATHELSTAN RILEY. 

{Written like an Englishman and a gentleman. Wo are sure 
that Mr. Athelstan Riley’s attitude represents far moro nearly 
the feeling of the great mass of his countrymen than do the 
shrill twitterings of the Northcliffe Press. The victims of 
neurasthenia cannot be allowed to dictate our military policy. 
—Ep. Spectator.) 





(To Tne Epiror or tas “ Specrator.”) 

§rr,—A week or two ago it was officially stated in Parliament 
that the making of anti-aircraft guns for home defence is being 
given priority over all other ordnance. I confess that I grew 
hot with shame at the very thought of theso words being read by 
any of our gallant Allies, or, for the matter of that, of our 
enemies. Has it indeed come to this, that we in England, who 
have always prided ourselves upon our coolness in times of 
danger, aro falling to the level of the writers of thoso hysterical 
letters which receive far too great a prominence in certain 
sections of the Press? I cannot beliove that the ignorant 
outpourings of these coward pens really represent the feelings of 
even a small fraction of the nation, but the publicity which they 
have received makes a strong protest desirable. Would not 
thoso Mayors and Corporations, also, who bombard the Govern- 
ment with panic appeals for the protection of their own par- 
ticular districts, be better employed in exhorting their own 
citizens to show a proper courage and steadfastness in the face 
of danger, and to enter into an honourable rivalry with the 
citizens of other towns in this respect ? 

I do not for one moment wish to argue that air raids against 
this country are negligible, or that steps should not be taken to 
meet them, but I do plead for the preservation of a sense of 
proportion. My real object, then, in troubling you with this 
letter is not to argue the case for or against air defence in any 
particular area, but to call the attention of your readers to a 
masterly article from the pen of the well-known writer, Boyd 
Cable, which appeared under the above title in the Westminster 
Gazelle of Tuesday, February 22nd. It deserves, in my humble 
opinion, the very widest publicity which it is possible to give it. 
It is a wonderfully forcible appeal of knowledge and courage to 
ignorance and cowardice, of the men in the trenches to the men 
and women at home. No one, I think, could read this article 
and not feel that they would risk losing all that is most 
dear to them—their lives or their property—rather than seek 
the safety of their own skins and their own possessions at the 
expense—and, as the writer shows, the immeasurably greater 
expense—of the lives of our brave men who are fighting our 
battles at the front. We who must stay at home cannot perhaps 
do much, but we can at least show that we are worthy of the 
name of Englishman, and that we think of something beyond 
our own infinitesimal personal risks. If the result of this letter 
is to make your readers turn to Boyd Cable’s article, which 
deserves a more permanent publicity than the columns of an 
evening paper can give it, it will not have been written in vain.— 
Ian, Sir, &c., C. H. St. J. Hornyxpy. 

Shelley House, Chelsea. 

[We endorse most heartily all that Mr. Hornby says as to 
Mr. Boyd Cable’s moving article, and also all that ho says in 
regard to the ignoble outpourings of the panic patriots.—Eb. 
Spectator.] 





A QUESTION AND AN ANSWER. 
{To Tug Epiror oF Tug “ SrectatTor.”] 
Sm,—I have read Mr. T. E. Harvey's letter in your issue of the | 


5thinst., in which he argues that, as Quaker women share the | the papers of General James Abercromby, who succeeded Lord 


views of the Society of Friends on war, 
would be justified in leaving them to suffer outrage at tho 
hands of any bestial erowd of armed rufiians such as the infamy 


their Quaker husbands 


of German militarism has evolved. You will pardon me if I 
assume the privilege of a ‘* conscientious objector,’ and declino 
to state in public precisely what I think of Mr. Harvey and his 
views. But when he secks to fortify the latter by appeal to 
history, I submit he should be careful of his ground. For our 
notions of the methods and ideals of the early colonists whom 
William Penn established in America we are indebted, for the 
most part, to the sympathetic writings of members of the Society 
of Friends. But were they all that has been claimed for them ? 
“Trusting in the answering response which their faith evoked in 
the hearts of men whom all others treated as crucl barbarians,” 
did their attitude towards the Sixth Commandment preclude 
their taking any mundane measures to ensure immunity from 
Indian raids? By the merest chance I stumbled lately on a 
document which throws an interesting light upon this question, 
and which, perhaps, you may find space to print. It is described 
as “‘A Message from the Quakers of Pensilvania to the Six 
Nations,” and was enclosed in a letter by Sir William Johnson to 
the Commander-in-Chief of His Majesty's Forces in America under 
date April 28th, 1758. Apart from giving Mr. Harvey food for 
serious reflection, it appears to me to have a very present-day 
significance, suggesting, as it does, a means whereby, without 
violation of their principles, the Quaker community might be 
roped in to serve the State. Even Mr. Harvey could not 
consistently object to provide munitions for the British Army, 
when the Quakers of Pennsylvania, whom he recognizes as his 
spiritual fathers, were prepared to do so for the savage tribes of 
North America at what they doubtless calculated was a fair 
and honourable price.—I am, Sir, &c., D. G. Barron, 





“ Fort Johnson, 29 Janry., 1758. 

Present: Sir William Johnson, Bart.; George Croghan, Esq-g 
Lieut. Claus, Depty. Secry; Capt. Montour, Interpr. 

A Tuscavore Chief having given the following Intelligence to 
Sir William when h6 was at Connajohery, he now repeated it ‘and 
is as follows. 

Brother Warraglyjaghey,—An Invitation camo late in the Fall 
from the Quakers of Pensilvania to the Six Nations, desiring they 
would meet them early in tho Spring at Lancaster and at the same 
time auquainted them—that by the Invitation was only meant one or 
two Sackems of each Nation, as the Design of the Meeting was by 
no means to promote or transact any Warlike Buisness—that they 
were the Descendants of the first Onas (meaning Mr. Wm. Penn) 
and determined to have no hand in the present War, but to kee 
up to the Treaties of Peace their Forefathers entered into wit 
the Indians. 

They (the Quakers) said 

* Bretheren,—Many of the People of this Province have been 
killed this War, yet we have never looked up, nor ever intend to 
take up a Hatchet to revenge the Blood which hath been spilt, nor 
do we charge the Six Nations with it, therefore we must earnestly 
desire the 6 Nations to send Deputies to speak with us and renew 
tho Treaties of Peace so long subsisting between us.’ : 

a Belt. 

*Bretheren,—The present War between the English and French does 
not concern us. It was entered into beyond the great seas, by the 
two great Kings of England and France, we have nothing to do with 
it, nor will we concern our selves about it. We are resolved to pursue 
tho rules our Ancestors laid down to us.’ 

* Bretheren,—We know the Six Nations were always Warlike 
People, and we have considered their present Sittuation, as they 
sit between the two contending Powers no doubt they are very 
bare of every Necessary, we want therefore to talk with you and 
know your Resolutions. If you incline to carry on a War against 
any Nation, we havo every thing fit to kill men with in plenty, 
such as Guns, Swords, Hatchets, Pouder, Lead, Cloathing and Pro- 
visions, which we are ready to furnish you with. We know if you 
once begin a War it will last till you conquer or are conquered, 
If you should determine to strike tho English, you must kill the 
Soldiers only, and not us, for we have no hand in the War, nor will 
wo concern our selves with it, but supply you with every thing in 
Plenty, as we have enough. And if you should detirmine to strike 
the French we will like wiso furnish you plentifully with every 
thing for that purpose. This Bretheren is our Resolution which 
we now auquaint you with, and for that purpose call you here te 
consult with you and settle those Matters as we expect no more Blood 
will be shed in this Province, but if the War should continue and 
you engage in it, You may kill Men enough in other parts of the 
Country, without coming here.’ 

gave a 2d Belt. 

N.B.—The above speeches were sent down by the Six Nations 
to be delivered to the Mohawks and were brought by Sequareesero 
the chief Sackem of Tuscavore and delivered to Sir William Johnson 
at Connojohary in the presence of George Croghan, Esqr., Capt. 
Moantour, Interpr., and several Connojohary Sackems. 

A true Extract from the Original Minutes Examined by me, 

Peter Wraxall, Secry: Indn. Affairs.” 





P.S.—I may add that the letter quoted above occurs among 
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Loudoun in the command of the British Forces in America in 
1756. The papers are the property of his lineal descendant, 
R. W. Duff, Esq., of Fetteresso and Glassaugh, and are at 
present in my possession.—D. G. B. 

[We publish this extraordinary document as it reaches us, but 
take no responsibility for its historical accuracy. If authentic, 
it is obviously of great interest and importance. It may, 
however, bo a false report of the Conference, or, again, may 


describe the actions of only a section of the Quaker community. | 


In any case, it does not in the least prejudice the Quakers of 
to-day either here or in America. Of one thing we are sure— 


the best of the Friends would never dream of asking us to suppress | 


it, but would urgo publication so that if ill-founded the charge 
conveyed by the document may be given its quietus. 
matter is one of history. Even if the charge is substantiated, 


no Quaker now living would do anything but condemn a 


diplomacy so vile.-—Ep. Spectator.] 





QUAKERS AND WAR. 
(To THE Eprror oF THE “ SpRcTaToR.”’} 
Srr,—In connexion with the attitude to war adopted by the 
Quakers and others, a very apposite incident is to be found in 
the Apocrypha, 1 Maccabees ii., verses 29-48, to which my 
attention was drawn the other day. Certain Jews had conscien- 
tious objections to fighting on the Sabbath, and were in conse- 
quence wiped out by their enemies. 
Mattathias and his friends knew it, and they mourned over thom 
exceedingly. And one said to another, If we all do as our 


brethren have done, and fight not against the Gentiles for our 


lives and our ordinances, they wil! now quickly destroy us from 
off the earth.” The argument seems to me as practical as it is 


unanswerable. So many people scem to forget that the sight 


of perfect goodness makes some people more savage. There was | 


an impenitent as well as a penitent thief.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Guy M. KINpDERSLEY. 
The Mill House, Codicote, Welwyn, Herts. 





THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 

{Yo Tus EpiTtor oF THE 

Sir,—I have great respect for the Society of Friends, but think 
that their position at the present time is one of considerable 
danger to themselves and to the nation. <A special “ Yearly 
Meeting” of the Society was called a short time ago to consider 
the Military Service Act, but, not content with defining their 


“ SppeTaTor.”] 


own attitude to the Act, they issued a manifesto, which to the | 


man in the street reads only as an incitement to the ordinary 


shirker or coward to plead “ conscientious objections” and so | 


geervice. 
in newspapers 


When this is further backed up 
inviting “ conscientious 


escape from military 
by advertisements 
objectors ” to confer 
to come dangerously near infringement of the Defence of the 
Realm Act. 

The Society of Friends must realize that their actions at 
the present time are bound to be judged by the country 
as they have never been before. Many of us, whose peace 


principles are almost as strong as their own, have felt it our | 
| should be placed in the corresponding married “| ? 


duty to encourage thoso dearest to us to fight at the present 


time, and by keeping a solid linc of khaki in the North of Franco | 


prevent the Germans from reaching Calais and wreaking their 
vengeance on England, as they did on Belgium. 


of sacrifice of our lives. Tho Quakers, from their reading of the 
Sermon on the Mount, consider that they are not called upon 
to make this supreme sacrifice. Unless, however, they are 


prepared, in conformity with the same teaching, to make the | 


much smalier sacrifice of wealth and comfort, far more plainly 


taught by Christ, they will be judged by their fellow-Christians | 
Their countrymen at the present time | 


and “ found wanting.” 
are called upon to bear a heavy “ cross,” but for tho Quaker 
military servico has always been hateful per se, so that there 
is little of the “cross” in abstaining from it, but rather the 
reverse. 


The world, therefore, naturally asks in what way their | 


share of the suffering is to be borne. Their claim of following 


the teaching of Christ is-a very exalted one, but one cannot | 


help associating this with the claim of the young ruler who had 


kept all.the Commandments, but was reminded by the Master | - 
, | over, let us meet to talk this out. 


| Whoever may have been right, [ shall be the happier. 
| yours, . 


that there was yet one thing lacking.—I am, Sir, &e., 
A Peace-Lover. 


—————s 


AN OPEN 


A CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR: 
LETTER. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—Here is an open letter to a conscientious objector.—I am, 
M. 


TO 


Sir, &e., 


Dear T.——-,—-Ever since the war began I have been wondering 
why you have not taken up some form of military or naval duty. 





The | 


The story goes on: “And | 


with “ Friends,” the matter seems to me | 


In taking | 
this step we, as well as the brave lads, have made the great act | 


Your parents are well-to-do, you are only twenty-three, and havo 
no ties of family or work to bind you. I am now told that you havo 
a conscientious objection to fighting, and, further, that you refuso 
on grounds of conscience to undertake even non-combatant work 
eonnected with the war. As I, too, am a conscientious objector, | 
it may help us both if we tell each other frankly how we feel, 

I am told that you “ disapprove of war.” Let me say at onee, 
and quite frankly, that I sineerely agree with you. There are many 
who are attracted by the excitement and glamour of war; they 
feel that war is glorious, and that it offers adventure as a prelicf 
to the dull monotony of “the trivial round, the common task.” 
| Perhaps they look upon war as a cleansing of society from the social 
| vices of peace. But I, like you, am not one of these. To me, as to 
| you, war is horrible. I, like you, find adventure and nobility in the 

everyday life of peace. To my mind, war brutalizes both those 
who take part in it and those who remain to look on at home, So 
| far, we are honestly agreed. 
| Knowing ine as you do, you are aware that in the first weck of 
| war both my brothers joined the Army, that one of them lost his 
| life many months ago, and that the other has been at the front 
| for more than a year. You know, too, why I have stayed at home 
| so long. My father died-when I was twenty, and during the cight 
| years that have since gone by the maintenance of his home, my 
| home, has largely fallen upon me. You know well that since August, 
| 1914, as before, I have been working hard in order to keep our home 
| together, for there is nobody else to support my mother and 
| sister, 
| During all these weary months I, like you, have been racked by 
} conseience. My duty to stay at home seemed so clear. Yet just 
| because I did not want to go to the war, I could not help feeling 
suspicious of the duty that kept me at home. When inclination 
and duty lead in the same direction, one has to scrutinize the duty. 
I am perfectly candid. I do not want to be a soldier. Military 
| life has little attraction for me, and I do not crave for excitement, 
| or even for emancipation from the ties of everyday life. And I know 
| full well that when I go, suffering, and perhaps want, must be 
| inflicted upon those I leave behind. You, at least, are free from 
this. If your conscience sent you forth, you would not be troubled 
by the thought that your absence would Jeave your home in difficul- 
ties. You are nohedy’s financial support, and happy is the man 
who can go to war with that knowledge to buoy him up. 

Both you and I are men of education. Both of us have enjoyed 
the great benefits of refined surroundings all our lives, As a result 
we are more consciously actuated by conscicnce than many others, 
though perhaps we do not admit it. There are many people whose 
consciences are not so highly polished as yours and mine. They 

| follow duty blindly. They go to war, if not because they like it, 
because simple duty calls. But for better or for worse, you and [ 
look where we are going; we reason before we go and think while 
we are geing. Both of us think that war is wrong, and neither of us 
is attracted by war or military life. Yet your conscience keeps you 
at home while mine sends me forth. I should have become a soldier 
|} many months ago if I, like you, had been free from domestio 
| cares, 

All last year I wasracked by conscience. Thencame Lord Derby's 
scheme, which provided machinery for dealing with individual cases. 
| Up till then enlistment meant immediate service, and for that [ 

felt that the time had not yet come. But in November I gladly 

attested, and since then I have been far happier than at any time 
| during the war. My conscience was at rest. I laid my circumstances 
before the local tribunal, and could honestly feel that responsibility 
for deciding no longer rested upon me. Have I told you that the 
local tribunal unanimously decided that, bachelor though I am, I 
Let me add 
a secret. One of the members of the tribunal told me afterwards 
that he thought mine was a case for exemption. A few minutes 
of temptation followed, but conscience decided for me. 

What a strange thing conscience is, It tells you, free as you 
are, to stay at home and to continue to live in physical comfort. 
| Conscience sends me forth, and thus compels me to leave my women- 

folk with scanty provision and my savings. Do you remember 
that recruiting poster which showed a child sitting upon his father’s 
| knee ? Under it were printed the simple words: “ Daddy, what 
did you do in the Great War?” Has that poster ever worried 
| you? I confess that to me it has been a constant nightmare. 
If you and I ave alive in the new world that will come with peace, 
you and [ will be enjoying the fruits of the sacrifices of others. 
War is wrong; this war may have been unnecessary; but we are 
; in the war, and the peace that will come must be the work of those 
who have taken their share. How can we face that peace and 
that world with a clear conscience if we have refused to give what 
it is in our power to offer? Perhaps I am a coward not to brave 
| the world after peace. Perhaps you are right in adhering to your 
view, come what may. But at least I am happy in this, that 
posterity can never say that I refused when the last eall came. 
We both object to war. We are both censcientious. We both 
want to live. But you are a conscientious. objector within the 
| meaning of the Act, and I have a conscientious objection to letting 
others face death for me. If we are both alive when the war is 
3ut of this I am confident. 
! am, 
M 
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AMERICA AND THE WAR. 

[To THs Epiron or TRE “ SrecTaTor.”] 
Srr,—We who, though loyal Americans, have found in the 
Spectator & fuller and more fair expression of our sentiments 
and deeper feelings concerning the present war than we have 
discovered in most of the American newspapers which we were 
wont to follow in opinion prior to August, 1914, have been 
irked not’ a little by the fact that, in playing the passive part 
to which America has been condemned during the war, we 
have been suspected on all sides of a gross materialism, profiting 
at once by the peace policy successfully maintained by the 
Administration at Washington, and, as individuals at least, 
by the American output of munitions of war for those not * too 
proud to fight.” 

In America, one of President Wilson’s minor embarrassments 
has been the continued agitation in favour of an embargo upon 
arms and munitions—an agitation fathered by the German 
agents who tcem in America, and wax exceeding fat. Petitions 
have been circulated against this so-called inhuman traffic, 
this traffic in “ murder tools.” Besides being signed by Germans 
resident in America, and Gorman-Amevicans, and German 
sympathizers of other stocks, theso petitions have met with 
favour from well-meaning persons who have been horrified at 
the idea of the destructive nature of modern warfare, and have 
felt that American individuals (for theo Government itself is not 
directly concerned in this traffic) ought not to share even in 
preparations for the carnage that is devastating Europe. 
One day last month an American Senator, Mr. Kenyon, 
representing lowa, a State which contains a very large number 
of persons of German extraction, actually presented in our 
Senate a petition, described by the Press as signed by somo 
nillion names, begging the Congress to placo an embargo upon 
this traffic in munitions, The correspondent of ono New York 
newspaper, after an examination of some of the many rolls of 
paper which made up the petition, announced, to be sure, that 
many of the names were of German nationality, and that some 
of them were inscribed in German script, and others quite 
illegible ; while many were written in the same handwriting— 
indicating that they were cither gross forgeries, or inscribed 
by an agent acting for an entire family or an entire community, 
with or without authorization. This petition was referred to 
the Senate Committee upoa Foreign Affairs (not to the 
Committee on Commerce, as the petitioners had hoped) ; 
and since then nothing has been reported from Washington on 
tke subicct. 

There are several points in this connexion which I think 
are likely to interest the Spectator, and the readers of your 
frequent articles upon “ Americaand the War.” One of these is 
the fact that the petitioners, who form a mysterious group, 
known as the “ Organization of American Women for Strict 
Neutrality,” make bold to state in their petition that “* Germany 
did not permit her citizens to sell arms or munitions of war to 
Spain during our war with that nation.” Another point is the 
reception that has been given to the petition by the more impor- 
tant organs of American opinion. The first point is the question 
of the German action during the American War with Spain. 
It has repeatedly been asserted by German propagandists in 
America that, during the Spanish war, Mr. Andrew D. White, 
American Ambassador at Berlin, reques‘ed that shipments of 
arms to Spain and to the Spaniards in Cuba be discontinued, 
and that Germany complied with the request. This has been 
raised as an argument in favour of the establishment of an 
embargo upon war supplies from America. The issuance of 
the petition of the “ Organization of American Women for 
Strict Neutrality,” and its presentation ia the Senate, proved 
the last straw. An American publicist, Mr. Warren Barton 
Deke, wrote for the New York Times of January 29th an article 
definitely nailing that particular lie—showing, by the production 
of lotters from the Secretary of State and from Mr. White, 
formerly Ambassador to Germany, that the United States 
never requesied Germany to discontinue the supply of munitions 
to Spain, and that the Germans sold war supplies to both 
belligerents throughout that war, without remonstrance on either 
side. Mr. Blake’s contribution to the controversy over the 
munition traffic put a quictus upon a particularly noisy and 
p2rticularly mendacious propaganda, 

One point further. - Americans whose intorest in the present 
conflict is neither that of the pacificist nor yet the trafficker in 
arms have deeply regretted that American defences of the current 
sales of munitions to the Entente should have teken account 








only of the nice points of international law—i.c., of mere prece- 
dent. It is curiously ironical that in so many particulars wa 
Americans, who in general care so little for precsdents, should 
seem to be standing upon points of law, for the letter rather than 
the spirit—and this in other matters than the mun’‘tions trade, 
Well, one great organ of American opinion has at last spoken 
out. Collier's Weekly, which is the most widely circulated of 
those popular publications dealing with opinion as well as with 
the trivialitics of fiction and humour, prints in its curront issue 
an editorial upon this same topic of the American trade in 
munitions. After pointing out thet “the salo of munitions to 
the Allies by private individuals and corporations in the United 
States has for precedent tho sales of munitions by Germany to 
Spain, the United States, the Balkan States, Russia during the 
Russo-Japanese War, and Great Britain during tho Boor War,” 
Collier's adds that 

“The United States necd not depend solely upon precedent in 
justifying the sale cf war supplies by American citizens. The 
fact that the sympathies of the great mass of the American people go 
out lo the Entente Powers, the fact that the future well-being of the 
United States depends upon Germany coming out of this war chastened 
if not chastised ; these facts are the honest, the realest, defence of cur 
posilion—tf it needs defence.” 
That a periodical which roaches several million readers in 
America, and is supposed to be owned and edited by Irish- 
Americans, adopts this tone in discussing one of the minor, 
yet essential, aspects of America’s foreign relations is, I think 
you will agree, a matter of some consequence.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Watpvo Browne, 
Chappaqua, Westchester, New Yorl:. 


WHY NOT A GENERAL TARIFF ? 
{To Tas Epvito. oF Tas “ Srecraro..”| 
Sra —Your article under the above heading in your issue of 
February 12th raises a question that is of considerable im- 
We believe 


that your suggestion t» adopt a general ad valorem tariff is not 


portance and is worthy of fuller consideration. 


the most convenient or sutisfactory method of raising revenue 
or of giving a preference to our Colonies. An ad valorem tariff 
is open to the objections that it is expensive in its working and 
harassing to importers. In our opinion, there exists all the 
machinery necessary for tho collecting of a general tariff on all 
imported goods, and it would not be necessary to add to the 
existing staff of Customs officers. As things are at present, 
we believe we are right in saying tha! all goods imported into 
the United Kingdom are taxed or rated by the Dock Board-or 
Trust at whatever: port they may land. This tax is levied on 
the gross tonnage of the goods for the rovenue of the Dock 
Board, and it seems to us that when these local taxes or rates 
are being levied for importers, an Imperial tax could also be 
levied on the same principle by the Dock Board, and that the 
amount so collected should be handed over to the Imperial 
Exchequer less a small percentage to pay for the expensts 
ineurred by the Dock Board in collecting this tax. Such a tax 
on the gross tonnage of all imported goods is entirely free from 
the objections that importers have to duties which necessitate 
the opening and tearing of packages, and consequent delays in 
getting goods lifted from the dock, also frequent damage to 
contents. The tariff levied by the Clyde Trust on all imported 
produce averages about 2s. per ton gross, and if a tariff of 5s. 
to 20s. per ton gross were levied at the same time on behalf of 
the Imperial Exchequer a large sum of money would be obtained 
for revenue purposes. The collecting of dutics as is done at 
present entails very considerable outlay and is a heavy charge 
on the amount collected. Anad valorem tariff would necessitate 
a large increase in the number of Civil Servants, and consequently 
considerable expense, but a tariff levied in the way we suggest 
would entail practically no cost whatsoever. It might be 
necessary to establish safeguards to prevent the risk of fraud 
on the part of the Dock Board, but we do not think that there 
would be any difficulty in arranging for the regular inspection 
or examination of the books of the parties responsible.—We are, 
Sir, &c., Jas. Morton ano Co, 
Glasgow. 





PROTECTIVE FREE 

{To THs Kpiron Or THE “ 

Srx,—-Ever since Mr. Joseph Chamberlain hurled the bomb of 
Fiscal Reform into the Unionist camp I have consistently urged 
that the only true reconciliation of the claims made on behalf of 
the principles of Free Trade and Protection respectively would 


TRADE. 


Seecraror.”’} 
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be found in the establishment of an ad valorem market toll 
charged upon all commodities imported from abroad—this toll 
to be differentiated only so far as ‘* necessaries ” and *“‘ luxuries ” 
are concerned ; in peace not to exceed a maximum of 5 per 
eent. on “ Juxurics ” and 2} per cent. on “ necessaries,” in war 
time these maxima and minima te be increased to 5 per cent. 
and 10 per cent. respectively; in the case of the Imperial 
Dominions and Dependencies, only 50 per cent. to be charged, 
on the condition that they reciprocate by reducing their re- 
spective tariffs by 50 per cent. in favour of the Motherland; a 
similar concession to be made to all importers who are prepared 
to réciprocate in a similar manner; the revenue derived from 
fuch market tolls to be used for the purpose of paying one half 
of the duties charged by hostile tariffs upon our exporters, 
manufacturers, and producers at home. I have submitted these 
views to many of our leading statesmen and economists, as also 
to the public Press (you were good enough to guillotine a letter 
of mine on this very question—absit omen /), but hitherto I have 
been like a pelican crying in the wilderness whilst the arid 
controversy betwixt Protection and Free Trade has gone merrily 
on—not without regard to political eventualities and the 
“smart” snatching of votes. It is therefore a pleasant surprise 
to find the Spectator coming out strong on behalf of such an 
ad valorem market toll as I have advocated above. The use of 
the title “ A General Tariff” is to a certain extent misleading, 
imasmuch as tariffs for the most part contemplate differential 
taxation of imports, coupled with schedules favouring specific 
commodities and discountenancing others, according to the log- 
rolling requirements of the producers and manufacturers, who 
happen to possess the bigger political “ pull.” A uniform ad 
valorem market toll has nothing to do with devices of this 
kind, and would, i believe, prove of infinite advantage to this 
eountry during the strain and stress of war. Could such a 
system of market tolls be coupled with a universal graduated 
Income Tax, our financial system would become scientifically 
complete, whilst the potentialities of direct and indirect taxation 
would be judiciously conserved. One last word not wholly 
relevant to tho point at issue, but I believe well worthy of 
consideration at the present time. Let all Government contracts 
henceforth be paid as to one half in cash and as to the balance in 
5 per cent. £100 redeemable Exchequer bonds. At the same 
time, let ail wages for Sunday work or overtime be paid in 5 per 
cent. £1 Post Office bonds. Then the true foundation of war 
economy will be established in our midst.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hanmerfield, Penshurst, Ket. Arnotp F, Hits, 





A TAX ON POSTERS. 
{To Tue Epitor or THe “ Srecrator.”’] 
§1r,—- Has not the time come when a tax might be placed with great 
advantage upon advertisements ? I refer particularly to those 
which are displayed in public places on hoardings, which disfigure 
the towns and villages and even the fields throughout the length 
and breadth of the country. We have suffered this form of 
“ frightfulness ” too long. It would be at least some consolation 
to know that these posters were “ doing their bit” in helping 
to supply tho sinews of war. They do these things better in 
France, where it has long been the practice to attach a Govern- 
ment stamp to every affiche displayed in public places.—I am, 
Bir, &c., FP. G. McCrirstock. 
Drumcar Rectory, Dunleer, Co. Louth. 





THE TEMPER OF THE PEOPLE, 
[To THE Epiror or Tue “ SpecTaTor."’} 
Sir,—In your striking article under the above title you say that 
the feeling of which you speak “ never will have a name.” Is it 
detracting from the spirit ef the writing to say that it is the soul 
of the nation, after many days, “finding God”? And is it 
vain or foolish to believe that its advent is the answer to the 
prayers of the living, and of the holy dead, “ heard before the 
-glory of the great God” ? Another sentence in your article has 
deep significanco—‘ the thought of vengeance is not in us.” 
I believe we may go further even than that and say that deep 
down in tho national consciousness (hardly known yet to itself) 
there is 2 profound pity for Germany, and for the retribution she 


_is bringing on herself. Punishment—just and righteous, as far 


as human frailty can make it—should be hers for her crimes 
against mankind and the heritage of our commen humanity. But 
her greatest punishment is being deliberately wrought by her own 
For generations to come she will lic in her nakedness a 


- hands. 





wie 
foul and unclean thing upon the highways of the world, and it 
will necd all that is noblest in humanity, all that is most pitiful 
in Christianity, to help her to bear the sense of her degradation 
and shame. 
nation will come at such a time, and our noblest triumph and 
greatest victory will bo scen in how far we are enabled to aid 
her then to redeem her life and find again her soul.—I am, 


Sir, &e., F. J. H. 


Perhaps the most searching test of ourselves as a 





TO BLAME? 


“ SPECTATOR.”’] 


WHO'S 
[To THE EpiroR or TUE 
Sim,—Against expert advice, we were culpably under-insured in 
an unsound Mutual Office of our own formation. Consequently 
we have to go for salvage and create apparatus to extinguis! 
Meantime the fire master 
Caviilers should 





the conflagration whilst it is raging. ors 
can only endeavour to prevent it spreading. 
recollect that the Germans have not got to Paris and have 
not destroyed the Russian Army. Let us hope that those who 
come after us may not forget the lesson. It has been wisely 
said that most nations get as good a Government as they are 


fit for or deserve.—I am, Sir, &c., ONE oF THE CROWD, 





ESSEX WAYS. 
{To rue Epiror ov THE “ SrEcTATOR.”] 
Sm,—I seo that a tribunal in a market town in Essex has 
decided that a grower of peaches need not send his two assistants 
(young men and unmarried) to fight for their country. Both 
the tribunal and the grower of peaches must be aware that there 
are plenty of women and old men who can prune peach-trees, 
Apparently the inhabitants of Laputa, in Gullirer’s Travels, have 
descendants, who require the “ services of an officer called a 
flapper, to flap them on the eyes with his bladder, and prevent 
them walking down precipices and bouncing their heads against 
posts.” —-I am, Sir, &c., W. Gorpoy, Col. (retired). 
Wethersfield Place, near Braintree, Essex. 





“ FRIGHTFULNESS ” IN NAVAL 
WARFARE. 
{To THe Eprror or THe “ Sprcraror.”’] 

Sir,—By way of commentary on the practice adopted by Gor- 
many in the present war of sinking passenger and cargo steamers, 
belonging to neutral as well as to belligerent countries, withous 
notice or warning of any kind, the following passage may be 
usefully recalled. It is from a despatch of Count Bismarck’s 
to the German Ambassador in London, dated January 9th, 187), 
for communication to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
protesting against methods of warfare alleged to have been 
adopted by the French military and naval authorities :— 

“In the naval warfare the French have likewise scouted inter- 
national law. The French war-steamer ‘ Desaix’ has destroyed, 
by burning or sinking on the high seas, three German merchantmen 
which it had captured, the * Ludwig,’ the * Vorwarts,’ and the 
* Charlotte, instead of taking them to a French port, and obtaining 
the sentence of a prize court. The German ships will therefore be 
directed to make reprisals on French ships. It cannot be a matter 
of surprise that rulers who pay so little respect to laws and Treaties 
should have still less scruple in casting aside the customs of modern 
nations, and in going back to modes of proceeding of long past 
periods of civilization ; even sanctioning things which at all times, 
and in all nations that have any notion, however peculiar, of honour, 
have been deemed especially disgraceful.’—British and Foreign 
State Papers, LXI., 986. 
—I am, Sir, &e., 

Ottery St. Mary. 

[If this should meet the eye of the State Department at 
Washington, &c., &e.—Eb. Spectator.] 


BISMARCK ON 


Ernest Satow, 





TRE UNSEEN BOND. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sm,—It is told of Sir Edward Chichester that when he got under 
way in a leisurely fashion, and placed his ship between those 
of tha Germans and the Americans in Manila Bay, the 
German Admiral sent in haste to demand what he meant, and 
what he intended to do in case the Teutonic Flag Officer backed 
up his demands with force. “ That,” answered Sir Edward, 
“is a secret between Admiral Dewey and myself.” Thus was 
the debt paid that England owed to stout Commodore Tatnall, 
who “lent a hand” to Admiral Sir James Mope in the Pei-Ho 
thirty-eight years before. “I am not going to see real white 
men put upon; no, Sir, old Tatnall is not that sort,” said the 
gallant American, when ho calmly rowed into a perfect hell of 
fire at. the Taku Forts to visit the sorely wounded British Admiral. 
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giemecients 
Sir Edward Chichester “was not that sort” either, and ever 
since his name has been a household word in the United States, 
—I am, Sir, &c., E. Hamitton Currey, 

Commander, Royal Navy (retired). 
Conservative Club, Liverpool. 





BYRON’S LETTER TO “ GALIGNANI.” 
(To THE EprToR OF THE “ SpECTATOR.”] 
Sn,—Lord Byron’s letter to Galignani’s Messenger, quoted by 
Mr. Cyril Mayhew, has been published, and will be found, with 
an exhaustive note, on p. 286, Vol. IV., of Mr. Prothero’s edition 
of Byron’s letters. A curious history attaches to this letter. 
An exceedingly good engraved facsimile of it was published in 
Galignani’s edition of Byron’s Life. So good is it that very 
many copies detached from the volumes to which they belonged 
have been sold, and are cherished by the owners as genuine 
Byron autographs. Not less than twenty or thirty impressions 
of this plate have been brought te me at different times by the 
ewners, who wished to know the value of the MS. or asked me 
to buy it, and I have often been much disconcerted by the 
disappointment caused when I have proved that they were not 
original MSS. In some cases tho plate mark round the edge, in 
all the marks of the graving tool in the flourish of the signature, 
are plainly visible.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun Murray. 
50 Albemarle Sireet, W. 





THE NATION’S ODD-MAN. 
{To THE Eprron oF THR “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—I can fully endorse what “ Sixty, but Willing,” says in 
your issue of the 19th inst. He only voices what is going on all 
over the country. ‘The platoon to which I belong was raised just 
twelve months ago, end the strength at the commencement was 
close on one hundred ; to-day a parade of twenty is considered 
very good! Allowing for wastage duc to quite valid causes will 
not account for such a serious falling off, and nothing but 
recognition by the Government, and that speedily, will restore 
to the movement its original vigour. But the Government 
must do something more than merely recognize us. If we are 
called upon to undertake duty away from tho immediate 
neighbourhood of our homes, there must be an allowance for 
food, lodging and travelling expenses. There are many members 
of the force who in giving their time are making a considerable 
sacrifice, and to whom the addition of out-of-pocket expenses is 
aserious consideration. Give us a legal status, arms, and a 
fixed allowance for our out-of-pocket expenses when sent away 
on duty from our immediate locality, and we will manage the 
rest ourselves.—I am, Sir, &c., Section CoMMANDER. 





THREE LITERARY PARALLELS, 

{To THE EprtoR OF THE “ SrPeCTATOR.” | 
§ir,—Men are never tired of saying that history repeats itself, 
and perhaps the three following literary parallels, which I have 
recently met with, may interest your readers. Pericles’s descrip- 
tion of Athenian public life might in many ways be applied to 
ours, I quote one example from the Funeral Oration (Jowett’s 
translation, II., 39) :— 

“Our city is thrown open to the world, and we never expel a 
foreigner or prevent him from seeing or learning anything of which 
the secret if revealed to an enemy might profit him We rely not 
upon management or trickery, but upon our own hearts and hands.” 

Coleridge’s ‘‘ Fears in Solitude,” written in 1798, during fear 
of invasion, is no less applicable to our condition prior to August, 
1914 :— 

* All individual dignity and power 
Engulfed in courts, committees, institutions, 
Associations and societies, 
A vain, speech-mouthing, pre eeting guild, 
One benefit-club for mutual flattery, 
We have drunk up, demure as at a grace, 
Pollutions from the brimming cup of wealth ; 
A selfish, lowd, effeminated race, 
Contemptuous of all honourable rule, 
Yet bartering freedom and the poor man’s lifo 
For gold, as at a market!” 


” 


The whole passage is very suggestive. 

Tennyson’s Princess has now proved quite prophetic, and its 
delicate sarcasm at the “ Woman’s Movement” is strangely 
borne ont in the work of nursing now so gallantly being per- 
formed by women in the Red Cross and other organizations, 
“their fair college turned to hospital” (Canto 7), and may we 
not say in many women “ finding themselves” in a way once 
scorned and not anticipated ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


&?. T. 


P. 








“CANADIAN WHISKY.” 
[To THe Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”| 
Srtr,—I have just returned by tho ‘ Baltic,’ arriving yesterday 
(Saturday), and find she had three hundred barrels of “Canadian 
whisky” on board, which came down to New York, not on a 
freight train, but passenger. I thought the news would interest 
you. When our docks are so congested, and when we are being 
urged to buy no luxuries, what does this mean? Cannot it be 
stopped ?—I am, Sir, &c., W. A. G. Waker, 





4 
PISE DE TERRE. 
{To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SpecTATOR,”’] 

Sm,—In Devon there still exist large numbers of houses and 
farm-buildings with mud walls, termed “cob.” It is a very 
old method of cheap construction, so old, indeed, that our 
“oldest inhabitant” (eighty-four) never saw mud walls made. 
I enclose a description copied from J. C. Loudon’s Encyclopaedia 
of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture, 1842 (originally 1833). 
which I hope will be of interest, though paris of it are not very 
complimentary to the system. About here the foundations are 
always of rough stone, the outer and inner sides of cottage 
walls are always plastered and whitewashed, and the roofs of 
thatch. You can plainly gee the straw in the cob, and the 
plaster and whitewash seem effectually to keep out the wet and 
prevent the bad effect of frost. The floors are of cobbles or 
ce>ment, and the houses are dry and warm. The common lime 
plaster used might, of course, be improved upon by cementing, 
stuccoing, or any of the methods of roughcasting, according te 
modern practice. The author above mentioned gives in his 
chap. iii. many methods of protecting, colouring, and ornamont- 
ing outside walls of cottages, and also of thatching same, which 
are well worthy of perusal in connexion with pisé de terre work. 
The book is at your service should you care to consult it.— 
I am, Sir, &c., J. C. CHAPMAN, 

Cadewell, near Torquay, South Devon. 

Article 839.—“ Cob walls, as they are called, are composed of 
earth and straw mixed up with water like mortar, and well beaten 
and trodden together. . . . The earth nearest at hand is used, and 
the more loamy the more suitable it is considered for the purpose. 
The walls are made two fect thick, and are raised upon a foundation 
of stonework. The higher the stonework is carried the better, as 
it elevates the cobwork from the moisture of the ground. After a 
wall is raised to a certain height, it is allowed some weeks to settle, 
before more is laid on. The first rise, as it is called, is about four 
feet; the next is not so high; and so every succceding rise is 
diminished in height as the work advances. The solidity of cob walls 
depends much upon their not being hurried in the process of making 
them; for, if hurried, the walls will surely be crippled; that is, 
they will swag, or swerve from the perpendicular. . . . In Devon. 
shire, the builders of cob walls like to begin their work when the 
birds begin to build their nests, in order that there may be time 
to cover in the shell of the building before winter. The outer walls 
are plastered the following spring. Should the work be overtaken 
by winter before the roof is on, it is usual to put a temporary covering 
of thatch upon the walls, to protect them from the frost.” 

Article 840.—“ In forming cob walls, one man stands on the work 
to receive the cob, which is pitched up to him by a man below; 
the man on the work arranging it and treading it down. . . . Cob 
houses are considered remarkably warm and healthy ; and they are 
generally covered with thatch. ‘The durability of cob is said to 
depend upon its haying . . . a good roof and a good foundation. 
. . « Instead of brick nogging for partitions, cob is used for filling 
in the framework, which is previously lathed with.stout slit oak or 
hazel.” 

Article 842.—It also deserves to be remarked, that earth or mud 
walls are not in use in any district of Britain which is in an advanced 
state of improvement ; they appear to be chiefly suitable to a rude 
state of society, where every man is his own builder, and where 
mechanical skill, and good tools for working timber and_ stone, 
are scarce. However, though they cannot be recommended for 
general adoption where brick and stone walls are common, yet the 
very circumstance of their being neglected, or not known, in such 
places, renders it probable that a great economy would be produced 
by their occasional use; on the same — that, in a country 
where the common labourers live on bread and butcher's moat, 
one of them who should determine to subsist merely on oatmeal 
or potatoes would save money.’’—-Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Cottage, 
Farm, and Villa Architecture, 1842 (original 1833). 


{It should be remembered that pisé de terre differs very 
greatly from cob owing to the fact that it is rammed earth. It 
is not mud concrete reinforced by straw, but earth compressed 
by hard blows. It has much greater stability than cob.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





PRISONERS’ APPEAL FOR MUSIC. 
(To THe Eprror oF Tue “ SpreraTon.’’] 


Srr,— A letter came from Germany a few days ago and ran thus! 
“Without putting you to any expense, would it be in any way 
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possible for you to send us out a few second-hand instruments no 
longer used, as we are hoping to start a little band to try and keep 
our hearts up, and some music suitable for * Tommies’ and not too 
classical ?”’ The writer is a bandsman who has been a prisoner 
for many months. The funds of Music in War Time were not raised 
fer such a purpose, and therefore they cannot be spent thus; but a 
collection of musical instruments and suitable music is being made, 
and will you help us by sending along anything that you can spare 
as well, and we will see that your gift is despatched with the others 
to cheer their hearts in Germany ? The difficulties of transit confine 
our energies to sending out only the smaller instruments, such as 
cornets, piccolos, clarionets, and flutes (military band instruments, 
high pitch). We should be deeply grateful for a gift of any of these. 
Please address; ** Music in War Time, 13 Prince’s Gate, 8.W.”- 
We are, Sir, &c., ‘ 

Tuzopvore ©. Caamecrs, ALEXANDER Gopparnd, Mrs. Gorro, 

Jion, Secretaries Professional Classes War Relicf Council, 





SOLDIERS AND LAND SETTLEMENT, 
{To THe Epirok orf THE “ SrpecTaTorR.”] 
Sir,—The recently published Report of the Committee on the 
settlement of discharyed soldiers and sailors on the land in England 
and Wales deserves to be carefully studied by all persons interested 
in the land question. The elaborate scheme for “State colonies ” 
unanimously agreed to by this Committce, which contained repre- 
sentatives of all parties in the State, is put forward primarily in the 
interests of ex-service men, many of whom, the Committee think, 
will desire an opportunity of earning their livelihood on the land 
in this country. But they proceed to state (in more emphatic 
Janguage than is usually found in such Reports) their “ profound 
and unanimous conviction that it is in the highest interests of the 
nation as a whole to attract a large population to the land at the 
present time. One. of the most important lessons learnt from the 
war is the extent to which the defensive power of a country is 
strengthened by its capacity to produce food for its inhabitants, and 
the developments of modern waslne have emphasized the danger of 
an undue dependence on foreign sources ef food supply. There is 
also general agreement that on economic grounds it is a matter 
of the greatest importance to increase the production of food in 





| 
the importance of providing proper social amenities in connexion 
with the colonies, and of encouraging the training of the settlers 
families in dairying, poultry-keeping, and other industries eon, 
nected with the land, is emphasized in the Report. 

It is pointed out that ang A of the men to be settled will require 
some training in agriculture before they can take up small holdings 
with success. This can easily be provided under the administrative 
arrangements proposed, A scheme for gradually breaking up the 
central farm, or the larger part of it, into emall holdings has heen 
carefully thought out, and is elaborated in a plan annexed to the 
Report. The men, when trained, will be settled as tenants of the 
holdings, which will range, in the case of market-garden holdings, 
from two to ten acres, and, in the case of dairy and mixed holdings, 
from twenty-five to fifty acres. Each holding is to be provided 
with a house, and the necessary buildings, roads, water supply, &c., 
and trees and fruit bushes will be planted, so that the tenant will 
not be called on to provid? any capital outlay except for stock, 
The Committee give their reasons, at some length, for preferring 
tenancy to ownership in the case of these colonies, V1 

As regards finance, the capital cost of establishing three pioncer 
colonies for three hundred families is estimated at £119,020, besides 
the cost of the land, which is put at £40 an acre, or £215,000. If, 
however, as is probable, the land for these colonies can be leased, 


| the total capital cost shouid not excced £400 for every family settled, 


If the land is either bought or leased for a long term of years at a 
reasonable figure, it should represent a sound investment by the 
State, and the rents charged for the small holdings should be sufficient 


| to pay the interest on the cost of land and equipment, repairs, 





this country, and so reduce the amount which has to be imported | 


from abroad. Apart from the economic reasons for increasing the 
rural population, there is, we think, a genere! consensus of opinion 
that it is ‘also most desirable to do this on social grounds. The 
stability and physical strength of a nation depend largely on those 
wlasses who have cither been born and brought up in the country 
or have had the advantages of country life. It is certain that the 
physique of those portions of our nation who live in crowded streets 
rapidly deteriorates, and would deteriorate still further if they were 
not to some extent reinforced by men from the country district. 
The recruiting returns show a much larger proportion of men rejected 
for physical reasons in the large towns than in the country districts. 


as large a proportion of our people as possible to live on the 
land.” 

The Committee proceed: ‘ The demobilization of the Navy and 
Army at the close of the war will afford a unique opportunity of 
developing agriculture in this country. It is of the utmost import- 
ance to the welfare of the nation that this opportunity should be 
seized and turned to the greatest possible advantage. The men 


| points of view. 


insurance, management, &e. It is not proposed that the tenant 
should be asked to pay any sinking fund for the purchase of tho 
land, and the cducational work of the colony is to be borne by 
public funds. ; 

The Committee urge the nocessity for immediately establishing 
these pioneer colonies, in order that soldiers on demobilization may 
be able to see for themselves what kind of settlement is eontem. 
plated. They further ask that the Government should pledge 
themselves to make advances from the Exchequer for the extension 
of the colony system on similar lines, and suggest the appropriation 
of a sum of £2,000,000, in the first instance, which should be sufficient 
for settling at least five thousand families, including a proportion 
of unmarried men. 

These financial proposals have been subject to criticism from two 
It is said that the sums asked are larger than the 
State will be willing to grant, owing to the necessity for rigid economy 
after the wer. But this objection scems to be already answered by 
the Committee, who point out the great national importance of the 
object, and the remunerative character of such an investment to 
the country as a whole. The sum asked for is considerably less 
than half the amount of public money already expended hy tho 
County Councils in providing small holdings. 

On the other hand, it is said, with some truih, that the number 


If, therefore, we desire a strong and heaithy race, we must encourage | of families to be settled is comparatively small, and that the pro- 


posals of the Committee may prove very inadequate to meet an 


| extensive demand for land settlement on the part of discharged 


| soldiers. 


But it must be remembered that at present every one is 
in the dark as to the number of applications for land which the New 
I 


| Armics may produce, and all that can reasonably be required of the 
| Government is to make preparations on a limited seale before the 
| actual time for demobilization arrives, and to adopt a policy which 


who have joined the Forces include representatives of all the best | 


elements of our population, many of them pessess a high degree 
of enterprise and intelligence, and if any substantial number can be 
attracted to seck a career on the land at home it will give a stimulus 
to the we of the country.” 

After distinguishing between (1) the men employed in agriculture 
before the war, and (2) those previously engaged in urban industry 
who will be reluctant to return to the life of the factory, the shop, or 


is capable of considerable expansion. It is also obvious that a largo 
number of ex-service men who seek employment on the land cannot 
be provided, at any rate at once, with holdings of their own, but 
must be content to work for a time as agricultural labourers. ‘The 


| conditions of such employment are still under the consideration 
pio} 


the office,"the Committee point out the probability of the great | 


majority of these men emigrating to our Dominions or to foreign 
countries, if the Mother Country cannot offer them a reasonable 
prospect of success in agricultural life. The conditions of such 
success are considered under the two heads of “ Settlement” and 
* Employment.” Part L of the Report, which is now published, 
only relates to “ Settlement.” 

The model “ sottlements” or “colonies” to be established by 
the State for suitable cx-service men are described in great detail, 
which can only be briefly summarized here. The Committee con- 
sider that “the ideal settlement would be a village community of 
at least one hundred families, all interested in the cultivation and 
development of the land, but including amongst them those engaged 
in the trades subsidiary to agriculture.” The men to be settled 
are ex-service men, but the settlement may be established in close 
proximity to an existing village, so as to make up the necessary 
population. The minimum acreage of land to be taken for a fruit 
and market-garden settlement should be one thousand acres, and 
for settlement on dairying or mixed holdings two thousand acres 
of fairly productive and easily worked land. The Committee point 
out that larger areas will reduce the cost of management, and make 
collective marketing easier. Jt is an essential part of the scheme 
that the men should be settled on the “colony” system, as it is 
impossible to provide the necessary expert guidance and business 
organization for men in isolated holdings. Each colony is to have a 
resident director or manager, a practical instructor in agriculture or 
gardening, besides making use of any County Council instructors 
who may be availablo. Kach colony must have a central 4epot for 
buying or hiring out implements, manures, feeding stuffs, seeds, &c., 
and for-disposing of the produce of the settlers collectively and to 
the best advantage. In connexion with the depot there will be a 
central farm, so that horses’ and extra labour at certain seasons 
will be available for the settlers. There are also proposals for the 
establishment of credit banks and a co-operative system; and 





of the Committee, and will be dealt with in Part IL. of their 
Report. 

1 have not space to deal with the portions of the Report relating 
to (1) Settlement by County Councils, and (2) Disabled men, but 
I recommend all who are interested in the subject to ofitain tho 
Parliamentary Paper (Cd. 8182 of 1916, price 6d.) and study it 
for themsclves.—-l am, Sir, &c., j 


ae 





POETRY. 
—@——— 
A FLEMISH VILLAGE. 
Gone is the spire that slept for centuries, 
Whose image in the water, calm and low, 
Was mingled with the lilies green and snow, 
And lost itself in river mysteries. 
Zhe church lies broken near the fallen spire ; 
For here, among these old and human things 
Death swept along the street with fect of fire, 
And went upon his way with moaning wings. 
Above the cluster of these homes forlorn, 
Where giant fleeces of the shells are rolled, 
O’er pavements by the kneeling herdsmen worn, 
‘he wounded saints look out to see their fold. 


And silence follows fast, no evening peace, 
But leaden stillness, when the thunder wanes, 
Haunting the slender branches of the trees, 
And settling low upen the listless plains. 
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NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the wriler’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein. expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” inserlion only means tha! th: matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interes: and importance lo warran! 
publication. 








. 
BOOKS. 
———— 
THE THIERS MEMOIRS.* 

Rarety has a statesman in any country been placed in a 
position of such responsibility, or has had to encounter such 
formidable difficulties, as M. Thiers when, upon the fall of that 
artificial and rococo political fabric termed the Second Empire, 
he undertook, at seventy-three years of age, to guide the 
destinies of France. He had to make peace with an absolutist 
and narrow-minded Sovereign at the head of a victorious Army, 
camped in the heart of French territory, whose commanders 
knew no pity for a vanquished foe, and whose efforts were 
seconded by the most adroit and unscrupulous diplomatist of 
the age. Not only had he to make a peace whose conditions 
were sure to be leonine, but he had to ensure the execution of 
its provisions, and in doing so he was, at the very outset, met 
with the contingency that many of his most influential opponents, 
alarmed at the recuperative powers shown by their stricken foe, 
repented of what they deemed the undue moderation of their 
demands, and showed a strong disposition to renew the contest 
whilst they still held positions of great military vantage. Before 
the task of freeing French territory from the abhorred presence 
of the foreigner could even be commenced, the tottering Ministry 
of which Thiers was the head had to deal with an outburst of 
anarchical rage on the part of the proletariat of Paris so furious 
and serious as to amount to a civil war. <A gigantic sum of 
money had to be raised from an impoverished country in order 
to satisfy Prussian avarice. A demoralized Army had to be 
reorganized, at all events to such an extent as to show both 
friend and foe alike that the military power of France was still 
a factor in the European situation. In settling the future form 
of government with which France was to be endowed, the 
claims and bitter dissensions of rival dynasties, as well as of 
those Republicans, some of an extreme, others of a moderate 
type, who were opposed to all dynasties, had to be carefully 
weighed and considered. The constant disputes between angry 
coadjutors, whose nerves were in a high state of tension, enhanced 
at every moment tho friction attendant on the working of a 
hastily constructed administrative machine composed of very 
heterogeneous elements. 

That, amidst this extraordinary combination of adverse 
circumstances, one man should have been able to control events ; 
that he should have succeeded in maintaining his position ; that 
he should have secured peace on terms which, though severe, 
were more favourable than could have been expected ; that he 
should have speedily freed French soil from the presence of the 
enemy; that he should have restored French credit and 
reorganized the French Army; and that for three years he 
should have prevented the smouldering embers of Royalist and 
Republican animosity from bursting into a blaze which would 
have been disastrous to the future of his country—these 
constitute feats of which any statesman might well be proud. 
Probably no then living Frenchman but Thiers could have accom- 
plished it. Nevertheless, any survivor of that eventful period, 
speaking merely from memory and without any minute research 
into contemporary records, will have no difficulty in arriving 
at the conclusion that the Thiers Memoirs, deeply interesting 
though they be, do not tell the whole tale. Neither, indeed, do 
they add much to the information previously in the possession 
of the public. The lion’s account of his own conduct is pro- 
verbially one-sided. M. Thiers frequently dwells on his own 
* almost superhuman efforts.” He vaunts both the “ moderation 
and firmness” with which he governed France and the esteem 
with which he was regarded throughout Europe. These boasts 
are by no means without justification. At the same time, it is 
impossible not to feel that, in inditing every page of his Memoirs, 
the antobiographer has wished to pose as a modern Fabius, and 
to invite his countrymen with one voice to cry: ‘‘ Unus homo 
nobis restituit rem!’’ A modest sense of self-depreciation never, 


* Memoirs of M. Thiers, 1871-73. Translated by F. M. Atkinson, ~ London: 
George Allen and Unwin. (123, 6d. net.j 





however, counted amongst the numerous and unquestionably 
high qualities of M. Thiers. 

The omissions in the Memoirs are, in fact, notable. Take, 
for instance, the history of the Commune, in itself a political 
episode of the utmost importance, whose incidents appear to 
have faded in a manner which is both unaceountable and 
regrettable from the memories of the present generation. Its 
true history has: never yet been written. The best account ig 
that contained in Les Convulsions de Paris, and M. Maxime du 
Camp, the author of that work, acknowledged that, until free 
access was allowed to the records of the period, many points of 
importance had to be left in obscurity. M. Thiers adds little or 
nothing to our knowledge on the subject. More especially does 
he appear to gloss over the terrible nature of the vengeance 
which was wreaked on the insurrectionists. That the French 
Army and the French people should have been madly exasperated 
against those who, whilst the forcigner was in their midst, raised 
the standard of rebellion, and who were guilty of the ghastly 
crime of murdering the Archbishop of Paris and his associates, 
was natural enough. But it is notorious that the punishment 
subsequently inflicted was perhaps even more than commensurate 
with the offence. M. Thiers tells us nothing of what really 
occurred in this connexion. He contents himself with observing 
that many thousands of prisoners were taken, and that ” the 
English Press, always well informed, declared that greater 
humanity had never been evinced towards greater criminals.” 

Again, M. Thiers tells us little of the negotiations with the 
Royalists which took place immediately after his assumption of 
office. His own sympathies were avowedly Orleanist, but he, 
very rightly, cared more for conservatism than for the interests 
of individual Princes. “ Every Government,” he declared to 
the Chamber, “ must he conservative, and no society could iive 
under a Government that was not.” This unequivocal declara- 
tion evoked, curiously enough, applause from the Moderate 
Republican Left and murmurs from the Right, which looked for 
a more distinct adhesion to its own Royalist principles. Occa- 
sionally, the hearts of the small Bonapartist cliquo beat high; 
but although Prince Bismarck, who did not wish to see a 
Republican Government established in Trance, at ono time 
suggested with malign adroitness that tho three hundred 
thousand French prisoners then in German hands might be 
made to constitute an army at the head of which a Napoleon 
might again be seated on the throne, there was never any really 
serious prospect of a genuine Napoleonic revival. The case of 
the Royalists was different. There can be litile doubt that if, 
at the time, they had been able to agree on the choice of a man, 
there would have been a Royalist Restoration. But it was 
hopeless to expect any such agreement. I well remember that 
a distinguished Logitimist said to me at the time: ‘* Mon cher, 
les Orléanistes sont pires que les Communards.” M. Thiers 
speedily convinced himself that a Restoration was impossible, 
and that the only hope of the future lay in the establishment of 
a conservative Republic. None the less, he eventually fell a 
victim to Royalist effort. Had the Comte de Chambord wished, 
he could have been King of France, but his historic letter of 
October 27th, 1873, to that strange and self-elected negotiator, 
M. Chesnelong, which is. given at length in M. Hanotaux’s 
history, finally dashed Royalist hopes to the ground. It showed 
that, like a true Bourbon, the Count had learnt nothing and had 
forgotten nothing, and that when he insisted on the substitution 
of the white flag for the tricolor, which was associated with all 
the glories of the French Army—an episode afterwards cruolly 
satirized by Anatole France in his Jle des Pengouins—he meant 
more than a sentimental attachment to a piece of bunting, and 
that he only wished to return to power if the principles which 
were implied in, the symbol were again to be enforced. It was 
honourable to himself, and also beneficial to France, that he 
showed his hand so unreservedly. The country was at heart 
Republican. A restoration of the Monarchy could only have 
been temporary, and would. assuredly have led to further 
internal strife, and possibly to European complications. 

Perhaps, however, the most interesting, and certainly the 
most pathetic, portion of the Memoirs is that in which tho 
veteran statesman gives a full account of his experiences at tho 
time when he was knocking at the door of every Foreign Office 
in Europe in the vain hope of obtaining material assistance for 
his sorely stricken country. All with one consent began to make 
excuse. None were prepared for war. All were stupefied at the 
completeness and rapidity of the Prussian success. In London, 
he had an interview with Lord Granville, whom he found 
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emissary returned to Paris convinced that France must rely 
solely on her own resources. 
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The aim was perfectly legitimate. Jt was certainly in comple‘: 
accordance with the Nationalist principles now gencrally aceepted 
in this country. But it was well known that the French Govern- 
ment, being still under the influence of the old Balance of Power 
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um be proffered for the methods adopted to 
bring about. Talleyrand, speaking of his intimate friend 
M aid: “‘Je Vaime, parcequ’il n'est 
which Montrond replied: 
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Talleyrand, pare Prince 


Bismarck bore a closer resemblance to Talleyrand than to 
Montrond. He was from the fi determined on war. He 





allowed no scruples of any kind to hinder the attainment of his 
| object. His diplomatic conduct resembled the proceedings of 
| the picadors at a Spanish bull-fight, who goad their victim into 


a fury as a preliminary to the enraged animal launching himself 
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| on the matador, who awaits him, sword in hand, to give him his 





| coup de gréce. The Hohenzollern candidature to the Spanish 
throne was a trap which, it cannot be doubted, was designediy 
laid by Prussian diplomacy with the intention of precipitating 
the contest which was thought to be inevitable, and when it 
ed result 


tained, recourse was had to a falsified telegram, whilst the 
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sympathies of Europe, and especially of England, were alienated 
from France by the timely production of a draft treaty, which it 
was ingeniously arranged should be in the handwriting of the 
French Ambass Benedetti, 
guarantee of independence was torn to shreds. 
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Prince Bismarck was not a fire-cating bully. He was a 

He had no wish to humiliate France unduly, or to lay the seeds 

for further dissensions. It is 

M. Thiers that, if the terms of peace had had to be decided only 


by him, they would have been more favourable to France than 


statesman. 


clear from the account given by 


was actually the case. As it was, in the face of strong opposition, 
he allowed the original demand for an indemnity to be reduced 
from six to five milliards of francs, and, after a tough tussle, he 
agreed to the French remaining in possession of Belfort, a point 
to which they attached the utmost importance. For the rest, 
Prince Bismarck was overborne by the Prussian military party 
and by the King, whese obstinacy and importunitics made him 
declare that *‘ Monarchy makes one a Republican.” 

It 


although it may be that Prince Bismareck’s policy was ruthless 
and utterly unscrupulous, none the less, had it not undergone 


is but an act of posthumous justice to recognize that, 
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cataclysm, of which a dismayed world is now the witness, would 
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GERMAN CONSPIRACIES IN AMERICA.* 
Turovucu this book contains much that is encouraging to English 
| readers, its message is primarily addressed to America, and it is 
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has done more than anything else to perpetuate the antagonism 
to England which is still to be met with amongst patriotic 
Americans. As regards the Germans gencrally, he has no cause 
of complaint with them, so long as they interpret their duties 
to the country of their adoption loyally. Of such loyalty ho 
But he contends that not only 
has Germany never been a true friend of the United States from the 
War of Independence downwards, but that German immigrants, 
as compared with those of other countries, have always in the 
main practised a double allegiance, and in the last resort are 
ready to sacrifice the claims of citizenship to those of race, This 
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this wave of immigration has contributed largely to the un- 
assitnilated element :— 

“ Many of the hyphenated Americans who have been so ungrateful 

end un-American since the beginning of this war are the descendants 
of the pauper immigrants who came from Germany to this country 
curing that stormy period of European history, 1836 to 1850. They 
have forgotten the flag that protected and the hands that fed their 
homeless and hungry fathers and mothers. Many of these Germans 
whose parents came to this country as paupers are now prosperous 
men and not a few are wealthy. ‘They have hel! great demonstra- 
tions, expressing their sympathy for and pledging their support to 
the country which their fathers and mcthors deserted. When a 
submerged piratical craft sunk an unarmed ship and sent to the 
bottom of the Irish Sea sons and daughters of the men and women 
who fed the pauper parents of these German-Americans, many of 
the hyphenated Americans publicly expressed their approval of 
these murders.” 
Mr. Skaggs dwells on the consistent disregard for the Monroe 
Doctrine shown by German statesmen, but the first conspicuous 
instance of German hostility that he gives dates from the time 
of the war with Spain :— 

“Tt is well known that Germany was not only in full sympathy 
with Spain during our war with that country, but also very aggressive 
in trying to form a coalition against America. Americans were sub- 
jected to annoyance and, in many cases, to actual insults in Germany ; 
American students at German universitics were treated with great 
indignities. German-Americans, openly and frequently, and at 
times very offensively to Americans, expressed their sympathy 
with Spain, and German newspapers were very strongly with Spain. 
Since the beginning of the present war, German-Americans have 
been very voluble and insistent ia their talk about the United 
States selling arms and munitions of war to the Allies ; they do not 
refer to the fact that * all, or nearly all, the rifles used by the Spaniards 
in their war with this country were Mausers ; also all the ammunition 
used was said at that time to have been supplied by Germany.’” 
Much more serious are the charges brought against Germany 
and the Germans in connexion with the Mexican troubles. Not 
only was a German cruiser, the ‘ Dresden,’ at Puerto Mexico 
at the time of President Huerta’s resignation, but her captain 
offered him his ship on July 17th, 1914, for any use he might 
make of it, while President Cabrera of Guatemala suggested to 
him the employment of German officers as instructors. But 
Mr. Skaggs is even more severe on his own Government :— 

“The crimes in Mexico have been horrible, simply unspeakable, 
but they have not been so shocking and revolting as the crimes 
committed by Germany against American citizens. The President 
made a personal war on Huerta, and criticized him severely ; there 
has been no war on the Kaiser by the President, and the Kaiser's 
criminal and scditious representatives have been treated with 
marked consideration. If it be claimed in defence of Germany, as 
it has been asserted by pro-German advecates in America, ‘that 
American citizens were killed by Germany because, at their own 
risk, they went into a war zone prescribed by Germany, it may be 
shown by way of comparison that Americans killed by Mexicans 
were killed in Mexico while that country was in a state of war. 
Moreover, Americans killed by Germans were in merchant vessels 
on the high seas where they had a right to be; American citizens 
were warned by this country to leave Mexico and stay a way pending 
the cessation of hostilities and establishment of a stable government. 
Wo have wheedled and cajoled Germany, while insulting and 
threatening Mexico. We apprehended General Huerta, and held him 
in custody for less offence than Count Bernstorff and members of the 
German Embassy have been guilty of. And there are thousands 
of Germans in this country who have been guilty of conspiracies 
against America more flagrant than any charged against Huerta. 
Accredited diplomatic representatives are immune from arrest, 
but we could have handed these obtrusive diplomats their passports, 
and we should have apprehended Germans in this country who have 
been engaged in conspiracies, and are not protected by diplomatic 
positions. A leading American newspaper asserts that it is in 
possession of wircless messages which prove the interest and activity 
of the German Embassy in Mexican affairs. ‘When Huerta was 
living at the Hotel Ansonia in New York, he was in conference 
many times with Captain Boy-Ed and other representatives of the 
German Ambassador, not only in his apartment at the Hotel Ansonia, 
but at the Hotel Manhattan, where, with several of his adherents, 
he repeatedly met and conferred with German Seerct Service Agents, 
and Captain Boy-Ed.’ If General Huerta was guilty of a con- 
spiracy or any other infraction of law in this country, he has 
co-conspirators in America who should have been apgcebended. 
According to what eppears to be very trustworthy reports, 
President Wilson was advised of the conspiracy with which 
Captain Boy-Ed was reported to have more or less connection. 
During several years past Germany has been trying to give us 
trouble in Mexico. The cargo of munitions shipped in a Hamburg- 
American liner and unloaded at a Mexican port, the presence of a 
German cruiser to reecive General Huerta, and other circumstances 
to which reference has been made in this chapter, are evidence of 
Germany's pernicious interference in Mexican affairs. Germany's 
connection with the conspiracy to involve this country in trouble 
with Mexico, and at the same time delaying an adjustment of our 
demands on account of her destruction of the lives and property 
of American citizens, has been exposed as a part of the general plan 
of German espionage and intrigue against this country. We have 
patiently submitted to these things, and the Mexican has been told 
that we are afraid of Germany. ‘The Mexican knows that we have 


maintained a system of espionage in his country, that we have 


| commercial boycott, and industrial interference. 








—___, 
threatened him and killed his people under a pretext Precisely in 
accord with German practices in this country. The Mexican hates 
tho American because the American has imposed on him, and he 
has a contempt for the American because the American has sub. 
mitted to the insults and indignitics of Germany. The only reason 
the Mexican submitted to our indignities was because he was too 
weak to defend himself. We submitted to Germany’s indignities 
so long because we were afraid of the German-American yot 

and ‘too proud to fight.’ We have not been too proud to submit 
to German insults. During the first year of this War of Nations 
we have made a place in the world’s history which will not be very 
much to our credit.” 

r , , . 

The German propagandist campaign, Mr. Skaggs contends, 
was organized as far back as the Spanish-American War; but 
Professor Miinsterberg, tho pioneer German propagandist jn 
America, has himself avowed that he has carried on his “‘ political 
work ” in the United States for twenty years, while his colleague, 
Professor Kuno Francke, the founder of the Germanic Museum 
at Harvard, has worked nearly a3 long on the same lines. Wo 
gather that it has been denied that General Bernhardi visited 
the United States on a secret mission in 1913, but Mr. Skaggs 
relies on the testimony of Dr. Jordan, Chancellor of the Leland 
Stanford Junior University, who attended a meeting addressed 
by the General at San Francisco. Evidences of the wide 
ramifications of the pro-German campaign have been constantly 
published in the American Press since the outbreak of the war, 
but this is the first attempt wo have scen to co-ordinate those 
multifarious activities and trace their concurrent streams under 
tho heads of Press Bureau anl publicity work, espionage, 
The organiza. 
tion has been perfect, yet, according to Mr. Skaggs, if we except 
Chicago and the Middle West, tho results, so far as the winning 
over of the American people to the support of ‘the Central 
Powers is concerned, have beon negligible. “ Practically evory 
leading magazine, periodical, and newspaper cast of Pittsburg, 
and, with few exceptions, all west of Pittsburg, aro pro-Ally, 
. . . The substantial support which Germany has in this country, 
other than the hyphenated Americans, their co-conspirators 
and hirclings, is found with the whisky trust, tho most lawless 
and corrupt industry in America.” As regards the main issue, 
the writer speaks in no uncertain tones :— 

“The Allics are fighting our battles; they are fighting for ths 
great principles which lie at the foundation of American institutions, 
. « « England has many sins to answer for. Like every other 
nation, Great Britain haz not always shown a serupulous regard 
for her obligations, and her greed has sometimes led her too far, 
but she stands before the world to-day with the oldest and most 
honourable record as the defender of human rights, the champion of 
national ethics, and the conservator of democracy and civilization. 
. . . The issue is clear and unmistakable; it is the eternal struge¢la 
between might and right. America was involved from tke moment 
the neutrality of Belgium was violated. It is not a conflict between 
armies, nor indeed between nations; it is between autocracy and 
democracy, between barbarism and civilization. There is no middle 
course for America. If we entertain pirates and conspirators, if 
we connive at arson, murder, rape, and piracy, if we submit to 
indignities and insults under the plea that we are too proud to fight, 
we Tuall find that those who fought for their homes and country 
will be too proud to sit at the council-table with us. If we think of 
oursclyes first, we shal! find that those who thought of humanity 
first will think of us last.” 





THE RISE OF RAIL-POWER.* 
Mortke is reported to have said once in the Reichstag: “ The 
Great General Staff is so much impressed by the advantages of 
obtaining the initiative at the outsct of a war that it prefers to 
build railways rather than forts. An additional railway, 
crossing the whole country, makes a difference of two days in 
the assembling of an army.” The most casual student of the 
present war does not need to be told of the great, and often 
decisive, importance of railways. It is on the lips of schoolboys 
that the German scheme of attack depended upon the strategie 
railways which had keen carefully built along and across the 
Belgian frontier, and that Russia has suffered from the want of 
a co-ordinated system of railways such as the Germans have 
on their eastern front. Mr. Pratt inthe book before us complains 
that in military historics not enough attention has been paid to 
railways. That is true. Some day wo shall have military 
histories written by men who understand the whole mechanism 
ofrailways. Meanwhile Mr. Pratt provides us with much informa- 
tion, writing as 2 man who has studied railways, not as a student 
of strategy who incidentally understands railways. The romantic 
quickening of the subject, however, is more likely to come from 
th> strategist than from the railwayman. We have heard so 


By Edwin A. 
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much of the German strategic railways that a belief has been 
created that railway management in Germany has been in 
advance of that of other countries for war purposes ; but those 
who are competent to speak of the management of the British 
and French railways say that these have been conducted with 
an efficiency fully equal to that of the German systems. No one, 
we fancy, who has simply watched in England the manner in 
which ordinary traffic has been fitted in with military traffic 
will be inclined to dissent from this judgment. British railway 
managers have achieved some wonderful results, and though 
their credit is now high among their countrymen, it is not even 
yet high enough. A few years ago Sir Charles Owens, the 
gencral manager of the London and South-Western Railway, was 
asked whether the British railways would stand the stress of a 
great military emergency. “I will stake my reputation as a 
railwayman,” he said, “ that the country could not concentrate 
men and materia's half so fast as the railways could deal with 
them; but the management of the railways must be left in the 
hands of railweymen.” 

Mr. Pratt praises the remarkable foresight of Herr Pénitz, 
who published a book in 1842 predicting the vast importance 
of railways in future warfare. Pénitz elaborated a scheme for 
a network of strategic railways to protect both the eastern and 
western frontiers of Germany. By the vear 1842, however, 
the question of using railways scientifically to multiply the 
strength of armics by the rapidity of their movements was 
already very much in the air. As Mr. Pratt himself points out, 
General Lamarque, speaking in the French Chamber in 1832 or 
1833, declared that the strategical use of railways would cause 
“a revolution in military science as great as that which had 
been brought about by the use of gunpowder.” And General 
Lamarque was not alone in his enthusiasm; all through the 
“thirties” the subject was kept alive in the French Chamber. 
In discussing the subsequent building of railways Mr. Pratt 
distinguishes between “ military” and “ strategic’ railways. 
The functions of the two may overlap, but a “ military ” railway 
is built primarily for a 
its existence if it served no other. Such a railway wes that 
which Lord Kitchener laid across the desert in the Sudan War. 
*” railway follows a route expressly chosen to be 
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commerce and pay its way in peace. When Germany in 1908 
began to construct her singularly complete system of strategic 
railways along the Belgian frontier there could be no doubt 
whatever that the Great General Staff had decided that the 
north-eastern defences of France were likely to prove too for- 
midable, and that any invasion of France must be carried out 
by way of Belgium. We have never been able to understand 
how, after the extraordinarily significant events of that year, 
when the German Emperor approved and circulated the plans 
of the Great Genera! Staff, many Englishmen contrived still to 
delude themselves into believing that Germany would respect 
the neutrality of Belgium. An example of railways being 
built without any reference to the needs of military defence is 
afforded by the Australian lines, of which Lord Kitchener wrote 
that they are of “little use for defence, although possibly of 
















command of the sea.’ 
Mr. Pratt considers that the scientific use of railways in war 
was first illustrated by the American Civil War. But he himself 







railways were notably used for both strategic and _ tactical 





purposes. 
era, nevertheless. The American War 
conspicuously how much the fighting power of armies is increased 
by a competent management of railways, how the fortunes 
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troops by rai! from a considerable distance, and how operations 
along a railway may be pressed to an enormous distance from 
The American Civil War also showed 






the base of supplies. 






those who have studied them in peace. It is a hopeless mistake 
to place technical matters in the hands of amatours, though 


there is, of course, no reason why soldiers should not be trained 







as railway experts in peace :— 

“The fundamental principle adopted for the operation of the 
railways taken possession of by the Federal Government for military 
purposes was that they should be conducted under orders issued by 
the Secretary of War or by Army commanders in or out ef the field. 
It was for the Quartermaster’s department to load all material upon 
the cara, to direct where such material should be taken, and to 
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considerable value to an enemy who would have temporary | 


writes that in Louis Napoleon’s Italian campaign of 1859 the | 


The lesson was brief, of course, but it marked an | 
demonstrated | 
| field, 


of a battle may easily be turned by the sudden transport. of 


conclusively that railways must be managed during war by | 
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arrange for unloading and delivery; but because the Government 
had taken possession of the railways; because the Quartermaster’s 
department was to discharge the duties mentioned; and because 
the railways were to be used during the war for the transport of 
troops and of Army supplies, therefore certain of the officers came 
to the conclusion that the whole operation of the particular lines in 
which they were concerned should be left either to themselves 
individually or to the Quartermastcr's department. Among thoso 
holding this view was General Pope, who, on taking over the com- 
mand of the Rappahannock Division, on June 26, 1862, disregarded 
the position held by Herman Haupt as ‘ Chief of Construction and 
Transportation’ in that Division, gave him no instructions, and 
left him to conclude that the Army. could get on very well without 
his assistance as a mere railwayman. Thereupon Haupt went 
home. Ten days afterwards he received from the Assistant-Seeretary 
of War a telegram which said :—‘ Come back immediately. Cannot 
get on without you. Not a wheel moving.’ Haupt went back, and 
he found that, what with mismanagement of the lines and the attacks 
made on them by Confederates, not a wheel was, indeed, moving .in 
the Division. His own position strengthened by his now being put 
in ‘ exclusive charge of all the railways within the limits of the Army 
of Virginia,’ he was soon able to set the wheels running again; and 
from that time General Pope exercised a wise discretion in leaving 
the details of railway transportation to men who understood them.” 

The Prussian management of the railways in the campaign 
of 1866 was very far from being faultless. Supplies were rushed 
to the front without regard to the means of handling them. 
Wagons were hopelessly blocked there, while there was a shortage 
of them at all other parts of the line. What is more surprising is 
Mr. Pratt’s statement that the alleged brilliance of the German 
railway management in 1870 was a falsely earned ‘reputation :— 

“ Just as in 1866, so in 1870, army officers, contractors and railway 
companies, all inspired by zeal for the welfare of the troops, rushed 
off train-ioad after train-load of supplies to stations provided with 
an inadequate supply alike of sidings where the wagons could be 
accommodated and cf labour for the work of unloading. Stores 
were handed to the railway staffs under the same conditions as in 
peace time, the idea being, apparently, that if they were only dis- 
patched as soon as possible they would be sure to get to the troops 
in want of them. As for the conditions at the other end, it not 
unfrequently happened that even though the supply-trains might 
go to stations where the facilities for unloading them were ample, 
the Commissariat or other officers in charge would follow the example 


ih s . | already being : i france by rezarding loaded railway ke as 
military purpose, and would justify | ulready being set in France by regarding loaded railway trucks as 


convenient movable magazines which should not be unloaded until 


their contenis were really wanted. This was done regardless of the 


| fact alike that the trucks thus kept standing on the lines impeded 
| the traflic and that they were urgently wanted to meet the shortage 

: o4 : : | 0 cks elsewhere. 
useful in war, but it is planned equaliy to serve the interests of | af tousien chhownen 


But for the stringent action taken to check it, 
the evil due to this use of railway trucks for storage purposes would 
have assumed even graver proportions than was actually the case. 
Defective, also, as the German arrangements in this respoct un- 
doubtedly were, they still did not attain to the same degree of 
inefficiency as was the case in France.” 

The principles of management in Germany were really sound, 
but the scheme threw too great a strain on the Inspector-General 
of Communications, who was required to manage not only 
railway transport but route-marching, telegraphs, the postal 
service, and many other things. The fact was that army corps 
had multiplicd so much since 1866 that it was no longer possible 
to place a separate line at the disposal of each. The French 
system since 1871 has been unlike the German in that it has 
been planned exclusively for defence and not largely for aggres- 
son. (Cross-country connexions have been established in order 
to accelerate mobilization and to avoid congestion at Paris, and 
the aim has been to enable each army corps to reach the frontier 
by a separate line. 

A very curious item in the German railway scheme is the 
miniature railways. Mr. Norton in one of the “ Oxford 
Pamphlets’ (The Man of Peace) quotes from a letter by a 
Dutchman who found himself in Germany at the outbroak of 


war :—— 

“ Never, T believe, did a country so thoroughly get ready for war. 
I saw the oddest spectacle, the building of a railway behind a battle- 
They had diminutive little engines and rails in sections, so 
that they could be bolted together, and even bridges that could: be 
put across ravines in a twinkling. Flat cars that could be carried 
by hand and dropped on the rails, great strings of them. Up to the 
nearest point of battle came, on the regular railway, this small 
lone. ... It seemed to me that hundreds of men had been trained 
for this task, for in but a few minutes that small portable train was 
buzzing backward and forward on its own small portable rails, 
| distributing food and supplies. . I've an idea that in time of battle 
| it would be possible for those sturdy little trains to shift troops to 
critical or endangered points at the rate of perhaps twenty miles an 
hour. . . . A portable railway for a battie-field struck me as coming 
about as close to making war by machinery as anything | have ever 
heard of.” 

Railways, like other indispensable things, have their limita- 
tions. As von der Goltz says, they are inferior to ships in power 
of transporting heavy loads. An overland route to India, for 
instance, would be at a disadvantage as compared with the 


the same time, one must 
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distinguish between a-line laid through turbulent countries and 
such a line as the ‘Trans-Siberian, which along its whole course 
runs through national territory. Again, it-is uncertain what 
degree of precariousness will have to be attributed to sea routes 
in future owing to submarines. Another disadvantage of rail- 
ways is that they are fixed to the spot, and therefore impose a 
certain rigidity of movement. In an enemy's country the 
transportation of troops by railway may often be dangerous, as 
if the troops are suddenly attacked when entrained they,are far 
less ready to defend themselves than they would be if marching 
in formation. These limitations and many. others are indeed 
obvious. But the time has come when an understanding of. the 
use and misuse of railways must be part of the equipment of 
every competent military historian. We live in the age of war 
by machinery. Mr. Pratt's book is a very useful introduction to 
the subject, though we cannot say that he has greatly enlivened 
his theme. He might try to drop the habit of putting very 
obvious truths, principles, or deductions in the form of lists in 
which each morsel of obvious information is dignified with its own 
number, 





ADVANTAGES OF COMPULSORY MILITARY 
TRAINING.* 

A Great deal has already been written in these columns as to 
the advantages of compulsory military training, and we have 
urged again and again the benefits, physical, moral, and spiritual, 
which we hold would result from the adoption of the Swiss 
system in this country. Mr. Horsfall restates these advantages 
in his timely little pamphlet, together with others which he 
claims must be enjoyed by the nation whose population is 
trained to arms. He has set them forth in a number of short 
telling paragraphs with striking headlines, so that the reader 
may quickly and easily grasp the main points of his argument. 
One of his contentions is that “a system of compulsory military 
training gives thé Government and tho greater part of the 
nation not only strong motives, which our Government and 
nation do not feel, for desiring that all male citizens shall be 
strong and civilized and able to earn their living, but also a 
very much larger amount of knowledge of the real condition 
of the mass of the people than our Government and our people 
possess.” The need of keeping the Army supplied with strong 
men, Mr. Horsfall goes on, “calls public attention to the 
existence of causes of physical deterioration,” and to “ the 
possibility of improving conditions of life.” While repudiating 
any idea that the German system of military training should 
be adopted in this country, he points out that that system, 
despite its drawbacks, has produced men of far better physique 
than we have in Britain, although social conditions here are 
greatly superior to those in Germany. It is to be regretted 
that Mr. Horsfall has drawn so largely upon Germany for his 
examples, for, in spite of his caveat, we fear people may be 
somewhat misled. We cannot repeat too often that what we 
and all supporters of the policy of the National Service League 
wish to sce established in this country is not the German but 
the Swiss system of universal military training. 


THE 





THE OXFORD MOVEMENT.t 

* Bestprs, Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, “it is the great excellence 
of a writer to,put into his book as much as his book will hold.” 
Judged by this standard—no mean one—Canon Ollard has 
achieved remarkable success. Within the moderate compass 
of two hundred and eighty pages he has summarized accurately 
all the important events of the Oxford Movement from Keblo’s 
famous Assize sermon of 1833 to the secession of the major 
portion of the Caldy community to Romo in 1913. He indi- 
cates concisely the outstanding individual characters in three 
generations of High Churchmen, and the nature and importance 
of their separate work. On the great questions involved his 
own attitude is unmistakable ; but he writes without bitterness 
not only towards honourable antagonists like Arnold of Rugby, 
but even towards the baser partisans whose opposition was 
founded on blind malice or a mean opportunism. Nor does he 
confine himself to the theological aspects of the movement ; 
he traces its influence into modern art, literature, journalism, 
nresic, and architecture. The work is enriched with thirty-two 
illustrations, mostly portraits, which go far to prove the author’s 
contention that “‘in few other collections of portraits is there 
”* The Upliftina of the Nation by Compulsory ‘Military Training. By T. 0. 
-Jorsfall. Manchester: C. H. Barber. [2d.) 
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such distinction of form and beauty of feature as in the portraitg 
of the men of the Oxford Movement.” 

As a result, however, of his severe compression and limitation 
of design, Canon Ollard has omitted much which would seem te 
many to come nearer the root of the matter than the struggle 


” 


for the “Six Points”? or the riots at St. George’s-in-the-East, 
Save where it impinges on Romanism, he treats the movement 
too much as an isolated phenomenon ; its bearing on the religious 
and general thought of the age receives scant consideration . 
its philosophy is almost ignored. How the ecclesiastical doctrines 
of the Tractarians influenced the Erastian statesmen, to whom 
the Church was a higher branch of tho Civil Service; or the 
Dissenters and the Evangelical party, suspicious of human 
intrusion upon the intimate relationship existing between man 
and his Maker; or Liberals like Arnold, to whom the whole 
nation (excluding Jews and Unitarians as alien elements) wag 
an indivisible organic body, manifesting itself spiritually and 
ethically as the Church and socially and politically as the State; 
or the old “ High-and-dry” Anglicans, timorous of a pro- 
gressive policy whose issue they could not foresee ; or the apa. 
thetic middle class, in whose minds Catholic Emancipation had 
stereotyped a Roman limitation on a universal word—Canon 
Ollard does not attempt to explain; and yet tho retention, 
modification, or abandonment of such positions as these is the 
measure of the failure or success of tho movement as a theo. 
logical force. The writer identifies himself too closely with his 
leaders to sce them as they really are; his character-drawing 
is conventional, true in outline but lacking detail in the shadows. 
He drops no hint that Hurrell Froude was a tyrannical elder 
brother, that Isaac Williams distrusted the theatrical tendency 
in Newman, or that Mark Pattison considered Dr. Pusey an 
untrustworthy confessor. So, too, no clear statement is offered 
of how far the original current of the movement was turned 
aside by Ward’s vehement inrush at its flood, or of the scientific 
ferment that vexed the calmer waters of the early “ sixties,” 
Canon Ollard has produced an excellent book of reference; 
but a closer study of divergent opinions on the necessity of the 
institution to what it stands for will have to be made, and a 
wider outlook on the thought of the century will havo to be taken, 
before the final verdict can be given on the nature and results 
of the Oxford Movement. 





MILITARY SKETCHING.* 

Tuls is an entirely admirable little book. That Mr. Newton's 
special abilities have found most full and useful scope is clear 
from his C.O.’s appreciative introduction, and the Corps is to be 
as much congratulated on possessing so competent an instructor 
as is he on producing such a clear and practical little handbook. 
There are less than fifty pages, and, like the lines of his shorthand 
sketches, not one of them is unnecessary. Ho is clearly no mean 
artist, but he is content to express himself, or rather to eliminate 
himself and express his terrain, by depicting only the stark 
essentials in uncompromising diagrammatic line. By their clarity, 
conciseness, and instant conveyance of vital information tho 
results attained are tho best possible justification of the means 
employed. Each of the two dozen plates has something pregnant 
and pertinent to say, and says it with the brief precision of a 
word of command. They are pictorial telegrams. This essential 
quality of economy of means is apparent also in tho explanatory 
text. The first paragraph is typical :— 

“ DerinitTion OF Sketcn.—(1) Every military sketch has a definite 
purpose; it is to give information. A sketch is a form of report, 
without the ambiguity of language. It is graphic information. 
For information clearness is essential, and clearness is attained by 
two avenues :— 

A. Thought. B. Draughtsmanship. 

And of these the more important is thought.” 

Then follows an analysis and a formulation of guiding principles 
—but that is the law and the prophets. It is a return to tho 
caveman’s art, a literal transcript of definite objects seen, in pure 
line, as truthfully as might be. Perspective has been added and 
salient points may be emphasized, but otherwise a topographical 
sketch is (or should be) no more and no less than an accurate 
shorthand note of a scene accurately observed. Mr. Newton 
deals with binocular and periscope sketching, but tho present 
writer, from first-hand experience at the front, favours a powerful 
telescope to the almost entire exclusion of the other two instru- 
ments. There are few parts of the front-line trenches where 4 
cunningly masked telescope cannot be used with fair safety, and 
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in all circumstances it is far superior to field glasses for deter- 
mining the plane that an object is in, for seeing info anything (a 
wood, a village, or a building), and of course for accurately 
noting details. Also a telescope can usually be so fixed up that 
you can sketch with one eye to the glass and the other on the 
paper. Amongst some rules for draughtsmanship that are 
admirable, the author includes one that seems to be rather a 
counsel of perfection. Says he: “ Throw away your india- 
rubber.” That is a hard saying. It is analogous to the abolition 
of that invaluable word of command: “ As you were!” from 
the parade-ground vocabulary of a New Army subaltern. Both 
are the swift correctors of mistakes and slips, or rather, elimi- 
nators, “washouts.” They are the negative sheet-anchors of 
adventurous inexperience. Having praised by this faint damning, 
it only needs to be added that the slim little book could slip 
easily ten at a time into one’s tunic pocket, 





FICTION. 





MISS VELANTY’S DISCLOSURE.* 
Tus is at once a very curious, interesting, and well-written 
book, by, so far as we know, a newcomer in the field of fiction. 
Tn one sense, she is, consciously or unconsciously, a disciple of 
Mr. Conrad, for she has adopted his oblique method of narration, 
a method, we may observe, which is much truer to life than the 
ordinary straightforward narrative which presupposes the 
miracle of the writer being constantly present at every stage in 
the life of the personages depicted. Here the events that really 
matter reach us at a double or even treble remove. There is the 
shadowy character of the person, who only appears in the prologue 
and epilogue, whose name is never mentioned, and who has never 
met or even seen the central figure of the narrative ; and there 
is Miss Velanty, who makes her “ disclosure” to the nameless 
one, first orally and then apparently also in written form, but 
who again has only heen intermittently in contact with the 
chief personage of the story, and is for the rest depen- 
dent upon letters, and information from third . persons— 
a schoolfellow, friends, associates, and employers of Gretchen 
Meyer, the German girl whose strange history is the theme 
of these pages. Incidentally and by the process of self-revcla- 
tion we arrive at a pretty thorough knowledge of Miss Velanty 
herself, the kindly, amiable, but vigilant lady, whose intuitions 
are seldom at fault, and whose generosity goes hand in hand 
with a curiously detached interest in the vagaries of human 
nature, But it is Gretchen who really counts, and it is on her 
complex temperament, engrossing rather than attractive, that 
the attention of the reader is focussed from beginning to end, 
Gretchen Meyer is an orphan, practically adopted while 
still a child by an English lady, Mrs. Davison, who had 
known and respected her mother and sympathized with 
her in her troubles. The father had been a handsomo scamp, 
an artist, and a bad husband, and the marriage had ended in 
disaster and separation. The narrative opens with Gretchen’s 
last days at the boarding-school for young ladies kept by Miss 
Flinch, a rigidly orthodox instructress of youth, under whose 
roof Gretehen had spent a few years of suppressed discontent, 
despising her teachers, and unpopular with her schoolfellows. 
Her enly friend is a maidservant who is under a cloud. Miss 
Flinch’s practice of ending the term with a serics of admonitions 
to her pupils gives Gretchen her chance, and she breaks in upon 
the Head-Mistress’s monologue with a torrent of rebellious 
criticism, crowning her defiance by quitting the school secretly 
at night. The mood of exaltation soon passes; she even 
harbours thoughts of suicide, but is diverted from her purpose 
by a timely meeting with an old German musician married to 
an English wife, at whose house she takes refuge, accompanying 
them to London. It is while she is at their dingy lodging 
that a chance encounter brings her into touch with Miss Velanty, 
who takes her in and escorts her to the Davisons. Gretchen 
dreads the change, and not unnaturally, for her benefactors live 
in a small provincial town, and Mr. Davison is a religious fanatic, 
the head of an obscure sect known as the Sojourners, who look 
askance on all gaicty and social entertainments. Mr. Davison 
is a half-cducated man, but not devoid of a certain magnetic 
influence, and it is only after a severe struggle that Gretchen 
avoids being subiugated by the force of his will, Once again 
the.story of mutiny is repeated. She finds relief in the 
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society of Mrs. Davison’s brother, who returns on a long visit 
to England from British Columbia—a widower old enough to be 
her father—but she refuses his offer of marriage for lack of love. 
Mr. Harwood acquiesces in her decision, recognizing that it 
might not be in him to satisfy her exacting, tempestuous nature, 
Thenceforth the friction steadily increases, culminating in a breach 
with the Davisons, as the result of a flirtation with a sus- 
ceptible solicitor—a married man—and in Gretchen’s flight from 
their house. She becomes the secretary of a lady of advanced 
feminist views at a seaport town, and falls. in with a friend of 
her father’s, a German named von Biising, who had inspired 
her with repulsion in earlier years ; but her friendlessness and his 
admiration work on her feelings, and when her employer resents 
the intimacy, she marries him out of hand. Fritz von Biising 
has wealth at his command, and for a few months Gretchen 
tastes of luxury. Then she discovers that he has a deserted 
wife, and leaves him. Again Miss Velanty comes to the rescue, 
and while her guest Gretchen meets and falls in love with a 
young Englishman. But her delay in acquainting him with her 
antecedents lands her in a false position, and when she makes 
a clean breast of it, it is too late. Her lover is already on the 
trail of von Biising, and his investigations lead to discoveries 
which prove Gretchen to have been his willing accomplice in 
the work of espionage. Gretchen plays her last card, her love, 
against what she chooses to regard as his fetish-worship of 
honour, and fails. This is on the very eve of the war; for 
what happened to Gretchen, her lover, and Fritz von Biising 
we must refer our readers to the book itself. 

The minor characters are, without exception, very well drawn, 
Miss Flinch, the Head-Mistress; Davison, the angular, fierce 
evangelist; old Firsche, the German bandsman; the genial 
philosopher from British Columbia; the golf-playing Colone!, 
his witty, irresponsible wife, and their charming son. Of Miss 
Velanty we have already spoken. But Gretchen fills the canvas, 
and though we readily admit that the author has made her a vivid 
and arresting figure, and invited our compassion as well as our 
distrust, it is a curious fact that while her German birth and 
antecedents and certain sentimental adhesions to the country 
of her birth are emphasized, her character is.in no respect typi- 
cally German. She has none of the docility, the pertinacity, 
and the thick-skinnedness of the Teuton woman. Psychologically 
she is much more akin to the Slav. She is farouche, mutinous, 
independent, aggressive, sensitive, fastidious, and intolerant. 
It is true that she has reasons for regarding England as a step- 
mother, but the motives for her plunge into the espionage 
business do not seem adequate. In the choice of so character- 
istically Jewish a name as Meyer for her patronymic there may 
have been some subtle intent on the part of the author, but 
she is as devoid of the accommodating and ingratiating qualities 
of the Hebrew race as she is of the simplicity and sympathy of her 
namesake in Faust. In fine, as a cosmopolitan freak Gretchen 
is a powerfully conceived and elaborately executed character. 
As a study of race attributes she is somewhat bewildering, and 
the topical twist given to the end of the story impairs its artistic 
merit. But with all deductions, this is a first novel of exceeding 
promise, 





Pointed Roofs. By Dorothy M. Richardson. (Duckworth 
and Co. 6s.)—With the curious taste for specializing which 
belongs to some of the best modern fiction-writers, who seem to 
avoid nothing more eagerly than the telling of a story, Miss 
Richardson writes only of the year or two spent by an English 
girl at a German school, of her impressions of German thought, 
her relationships with German girls, her admiration of their 
power to mingle music and “ Goethe readings” with cooking 
and tranquil acceptance of future domesticity. The book is 
certainly clever, true and intricate in its psychology, and so 
unexpected in many of its details that it is evidently the account 
of a personal experience. But the writer has unfortunately 
chosen to adopt a style of writing whose brilliance depends on 
the use of unfinished phrases :— 

“ Certainly it was wrong to listen to sermons . . . stultifying ... 
unless they were intellectual . . . lectures like Mr. Brough’s... . 
that was as bad, because they were not sermons. ... Either kind 
was bad and ought not to be allowed . . . ahomily ... sermons... 
homilies . . . a quiet homily might be something rather nico... 
and have not Charity—sounding brass and tinkling cymbal... 
Caritas... 1 have none, I am sure... . Friiulein Pfaff would 
listen.” 

Pages in succession are filled with sentences such as this, and 


cannot but grow wearisome, 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice tn this colunn does not necsssarily precluds subsezuen! revise.) 


Instinct and Intelligence. By N. C. Macnamara. “ Oxford 
Medical Publications.”” (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. net.)— 
Certain of our cducationis‘s are beginning to realize that in the 
teaching and training of the young more attcntion s should be paid 
to what the lay mind somewhat carelessly describes as “ personal 
characteristics,” or what Mr. Macnamara calls the instinctivo 
qualities of the child. The book before us is a plea for a wider 
recognition of this fact, a plea supported by cll the weight of 
Mr. Macnamara’s scientific knowledge. Unfortunately, we 
have not space to go into the question as thoroughly as it de- 
We may say briefly, however, that the author's 
“is, in fact, a fundamental property 


serves. 
points are that instinct 
of certain inherited forms of living matter” 
actermined by it “no human power can eradicate,” but that 
they “may be favourably modified by appropriato training.” 
Education, therefore, continues Mr. Mecnamara, “ has not only 
to deal with the training of something imma‘crial which we 
call mind or consciousness, but has first and foremost to deal 
with the proper development of the nervous substance of that 
part of the brain the orderly working of which is essential for 
the occurrence of instinctive and intellectual phenomena.” 
Tn laying down the general principles for the training of a young 
child’s instinctive powers, 


in 1621, for the training of pointers : -- 

“You shall beginne to handle and instruct your dogge at four 

months cold; if deferred longer it will mako tho labour greater ; 
make him most loving and familiar with you, taking a delight in 
your company, also mix with this familiarity a kindly awe and 
obedience which you shall procuro rather by tenderness than by 
terrefieing him, which only maketh him sly. When you have got 
thus far in his training you may begin to teach him the work you 
desire him to perferm.” 
Markham adds that it is wrong “ever to hurry your young 
dogge, give him time to fix himself, and much liberty of move- 
ment, handle him firmly but tenderly.” We agree that “a 
system of education pursued on these lines is calculated to 
develop and improve the working of the nervous substance on 
which the individual's character depends,” and fortunate are 
the children who can have it. It seems to us, however, rather 
a counsel of perfection when wo think of the size of the classes 
in the average elementary school. Tho individual attention 
and training necessary for the proper working of his principles 
are an impossibility when a teacher is faced with thirty to sixty 
scholars. We rather wonder that Mr. Macnamuara did not refer 
to this when enumerating the defects of our educational system. 
The book is useful and stimulating, and should be studied by all 
those interested in the training of the young. 


A Hilltop on the Marne. By Mildred Aldrich. (Constable 
and Co. 4s. 6d. net.)—Although the writer of this book (we 
assume it to be a record of fact) was living at her delightful 
house at Huiry, near Quincy, when the war broke out, and 
tells us that she saw the smoke of the guns and heard the firing 
of the fighting cn the Marne, the reality of war never seems 
to get into its pages. We read of her dispensing tea and cakes 
to numbers of exuberant English ‘‘ Tommies,” providing hot 
baths for muddied and exhausted sections of the British Army, 
housing French refugees, and giving accommodation to charming 
French and English officers and listening to their stories of the 
battlefield. Yet the whole thing reads more like a novel or a 
play than a record of actual experience. As some one remarks 
to her: ‘ You can always say that you had front row stage 
box,” which appears to us to describe the tone of the book 
exactly. We are bound to take Miss Aldrich’s word for him, 
but the British officer who calls her “ Dear little lady * and gives 
her “one of his rare smiles” seems to belong to the realm of 
fiction rather than to the British Army now in the field. The 
book is well written, and some readers will perhaps find it all 
the more enjoyable in that it is entirely free from any thrill 
of war. 
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Abbott (J. F.), Japanese Expansion and Ame rican Policies (Macmillan) net 
Adams (S. H.), Little Miss Grouch, ..(Murray) net 
Archer (R. L.) and others, The Teaching of History in E lem entary Schools, 
er 8vo (Black) net 
(Cassell) 
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Mr. Macnameara quotes tho following | 
advice given by a well-known sportsman, Cervase Markham 
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Beresford (J. D.), These Lynnekere, er 8vo..... Opedocecesesecs (Cassell) 60 

Bindloss (H.), The Borderer, cr Svo (Ward & Lock) 619 

Bliss (A. R.) and Olive (A. H.), A Text-Book of Physics and Chemistry “ 
for Nurses, 8vo (Lippincott) net 6 0 

boek of the Homeless (Le Livre des Sans-Foy er), 4to....(Macmillan) net 2 

trainerd (Eleanor Hoyt), Pegecn, #. Richards) net 
Brooks (L.), A Regional Geography of the Americas (Hodder & Stonghton) 

Bull (P. B.), Instructions on the Atonement, cr 8vo (Longmans) net 
Bullard (A.), The Diplomacy of the Great War, cr 8vo... .(Maemillan) net 
Calvert (A. F.), The German African Empire, cr 8vo..,.(T. W. Laurie) net 
Clutton-Brock (A.), Simpson’s Choice: an Essay on the Future Life, ¢to 

(Omega Workshops) net 12/ 

Dawson (W.), The Trne Dimension, cr SvO.......cccecccccecsccs (Secker) 
Fiacens (L. W.), Artists and Thinkers, cr 8vo (Longmans) net 
Frankiand (G.) ‘and Stewart (J. 8.), Conflict and Conquest, er 8vo (J. Long) 
Gerard (M.), A Coraer ia ye cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 
| German Unse selected by (Rivington) 
liay (J. M.) nac (Constable) 
Hill (M: arion), 4 lock ‘Wire, cr 8vo o00edesane (J. Long) 
Howard (Ethel), Potsdam Princes, cr 8vo (Methuen) net 
Johnson (0.), Making Deemer, CF BVO... .cccccccccccoccscccess (Secker) 
Johnston's War Map of the Middle East (W. & A. K. Johnston) net 
Lewis (M.), Chapel: the Story of a Welsh Family, cr 8vo (Heinemann) net 
Martin (M. J.), Wireless Transmission of Photographs (Wireless Press) net 
Morgen (1. H.), Leaves from a Field-Note Book, cr Svo..( Macmillan) net 
Newton (%.), How to Compose a Song, cr SVO......-000055- (Newnes) net 
| Norman (Mrs. George), Just Ourselves, cr 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 
Penny (F. L.), Love by an Indian River, cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 
Powell (E. A.), Vive La-Frence! er 8vo ~(Heinemann) net 
Roberts (F. A.), By Forest Ways in New Zealand (Heath & Cranton) net 
Robson (W. A.), Aircraft in War and Peace, cr 8vo...... (Macmillan) net 
tolland (R.), Above the battle, cr 8vo............ (Allen & Unwin) net 
toss (P.), Youth Unconquerable, er Svo (Heinemann) net 
Schiifer (2. A.), The Endocrine Organs, roy (Longmans) net 
| Should She have Told Him ? er S8vo .(Hodder & Stoughton) 

Smith (J. R.), The Elements of Industrial Management (Lippincott) net 
| Sterling (R. W.), Poems, cr 8vo (H. Milferd) net 
Trotter (W.), Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War, cr 8vo (Unwin) net 
Van der Essen (Léon), A Short History of Belgium (Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Vishita (S. B.), The Development of Scership, 8vo (Fowler) net 
Williamson (C. N. and A. M.), The Shop-Girl, er Svo............ (Methuen) 
Young (G. F.), East and West through Fifteen Centuries, 4 vols., , 

1.-I1., 8vo 
Young (W. U.), A Merry Banker in the Fa 
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LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 


DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FREE 
& CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


N. P. I. 
LEAFLETS. 





LIBERTY 





WAR 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Dividend Saving. 
Farmers and the Budget. 
Private Investment and Depreciation. 


Copies of any of these leaflets will be sent post freo 
to readers of this journal on application to the 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


TOSSED ON THE SEA 


or fighting in the trenches are many Old Boys from the NATIONAT, 
REFUGES for Homeless and Destitute Children. 2,000 Old Boys 
have entered the Royal Navy. Your gratitude to them cannot 
be more worthily expressed than by a contribution to the institution 
which gave them succour in childhood. In 100 British Regiments 
as well as vessels of the British Flect this Society is represented. 


NATIGNAL REFUGES & TRAINING SHIP ‘ARETHUSA’ 


J atrons :—Their Majesties THE KING AND QUEEN 
Chairzmon and Treasurcr :-—W. F. Hupparp, Esq., 17 St. Helen’s Macs, E.C. 


6.500 BOYS HAVE ENTERED THE MERCHANT SERVICE. 
1,200 BOYS AND GIRLS NOW BEING MAINTAINED. 


Help the Institution that Helped these Brave Msn in Days of Need. 
Upkeep Erpenses have greatly iacreased with the rise in the price of food. 
National Refuges forHomeless and Destitute Children andthe Training Ship‘Arethusa’ 
L-ndon Offices :-—164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUF, W.C, 
voint Secretaries -—H. Bristow Wallan, Henry G. Copeland. 

| 5] 
BY SPECIAL OTe crt Pies ond tot Medal brane 


Fritish Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
APPOINTM ENT to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
TO THE KING. 








nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
| Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compasses. 
NEW Eyre r ¥ on @ wlication 4 
E. DENT co, 
Makers of the Great gee 5 eo] = han n. 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.c. 


D 


TRADE-MALK. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 





INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED..... £94,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID .................8£126,000,000. 
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FOR SALE. 


RITISH AND FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS’ AND PUB- 
LISHERS’ BUSINESS FOR SALE. 

pscribers Invite OFFERS for that old-established British and 

POOKSELLERS', PUBLISHERS’, and BOOKBINDERS’ BUSINESS presently 

carried on by Messrs. OTTO SCHU LZE and COMPANY, at 20 Frederick Street, 

Edinburgh. and formerly by Messrs. WILLIAMS and NORGATE, of London. 

‘The stock, which is very valuable and well-selected, consists chiefly of British 
and Foreign scientific, art, medical and general publications, and amounts as 
ver Inventory and Valuation to £4,012 93. 11d. The Plant and Fittings are valued 
Hi £95 168, The turaover in 1913 was £9,862, and in 1914 £9,819. A lease of 
the premises may be granted for a period of years ai a suitable rent. 

The business is the only oae of the kind in Scotland. The connection is very 
extensive and valuable, the customers embracing Universities, Colleges and public 
podies all over the world. A more favourable opportunity schiom occurs of 
securing an important business on favourable terms 
"For further particulars apply to CHARLES WALDIE, 8.8 C., 1 Dean Terrece, 
Falnburgh, or the Subscribers, with either of whom offers must be lodged immedi- 
ately a ROMANES anp MUNRO, C.A. 

Chambers, 59 Frederick Stre t, Ediaburgh. 


Foreiga 





18th Febraary, 1916. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. | 
EN URGENTLY WANTED TO HELP.—You cannot 


fight or join the Army lLecause you are over age or have been rejected ? 

ou CAN help our gallant men at home or abroad in the Recreation Huts, Tents, 

and Clubs of the Church Army. Keen Churchmen, abstainers, prepared to work 

bard and rough it, are invited to apply at once to Prebendary CARLILE, D.D.,, 
Church Army Headquarters, 55 Bryanston Street, London, W. 


MHE KING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 





JIEAD-MASTER required at the beginning of Summer term, 1916, age 25 
to 45. Graduate in honours of a University in the United Kingdom. Salary 
£109, with minimum capitation fee of £3 per boy. Present number 94. In 
addition, Head-Master has sole charge (rent tree) of the three Boarding Houses 
of the School. Present number of boarders 81. 

Applications te be sent in before the 4th March, 1916, accompanied by four 
copies of not more than three receut testimonials, to 

PHILIP BENNETT, 
Clerk to the Governors, 
Brutoa, Somerset, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


Kk ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, RAMSGATE. 

WANTED, ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to teach German and History and also 
French. State other subjects offered. Degree and training essential. 

Salary £100 to £120, rising to £170. 

Application Forms and Scale of Salaries will be furnished by the Head-Mistress 
on receipt of stamped, addressed envelope. 

February, 1916. FRAS. W. CROOK, Secretary. 

NDIAN SCHOOL requizes MISTRESS in June to undertake 

English work, and MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS in September. College 

qualifications absolutely essential. £170, resident. Pass: paid.—-Apply to 
Mes KBOLDERO, Llangarran, Salisbury. 








Ty\O HOSPITALS, CLUBS, SOCIETIES, &c. ~ Business mans | 


aetired (55), wishes SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENT, wile or part time. 

Salary moderate. Ample security.—Apply ROTHERWOOD, Sandleigh Koad, 
Leigh-ou-Sea. 

A SSISTANT-MASTERS. 
di MASTERS in good school on Lancashire ( 
age or medically unfit. General Form work. 8 
120 boys (20 boarders). Four Masters._-Apply 
143 Cannon Street, London, B.C. 


“I WANT a MAN or a good GOVERNESS for next Term.” 
Vacancy in first-class Preparatory School on South Coast, 
Good salary for capabie assistance. 
Apply “ E. T.," c/o J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
GG IRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL, SOUTHPORT. 
HEAD MISTRESS, MISS F. A. ATITYA, M.A. 
MATHEMATICAL SPECIALIST wanted for next term. Appointment may b+ 
temporary or permanent. Mathematical Tripos or cquivalent. Good experience and 
discipline essential. Salary £110-——£130, according to qualifications and experience. 


~—Applications to. be sent in not later than March 14th on special forms supplied by 
EPUCATION SECRETARY, Education Offices, 2 Church Street, Southpert 


QCIENCE MASTER WANTED for NEXT. TERM. 


Salary £140, resident, 


There are vacancies for TWO 

t. Must be over military 
£80 to £100, resident. 
‘c/oJ.&J. PATON, 








hy ary 
“Ss. P., 


nal Apply WEAD-MASTER, Schocl House, Stamford. ' 
W INCHESTER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The post of HEAD-MISTRESS will be vacant at Easter, owing to the retire- 
ment of Miss Mowbray.—After February 28th full information can be obtained 
from the Hon. Sec., Miss BRAMSTON, Witham Close, Winchester. 


a E R S. 

/ WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted. Read 
“CAREERS ” and specialize. A liandbook giving detailed information as to 
resent openings for educated women. [rice 1s, 6d.; post free Is. 9d.—Central 
wreau for the Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


LECTURES, &c. 


NHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. - 
Kecognized by the Moard of Education, by the Oxford Deiegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Trainin. 
Yrincipal : Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A. 

Ftrdents are prepared tor the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certilicate ; the London ‘Teachers Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and tho* Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
MStreases. Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas, Scholarships of from 
2M to £18 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. ~ Loan fund. 
ttudents may borrow ‘sums aot excceding £25, to be repaid within threo years, 
Prospectus trom The PRINCIPAL. 


(jbesHam COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, 


The Lectures in Rhetoric will be delivered by 
Professor FOSTER WATSON, 1. Litt., M.A. 
* Subject: SHAKESPEARE AND NATIONALITY. 
Tues., Feb, 29th.—The Spanish Armada—and Shakespeare. 
Wed., March Ist.-The Spell Antiquity—and Shakespeare. 
Thursday, March 2nd.—The New Vikings—and Shakespeare, 
Friday, March 3rd.—National History—and Shakespeare. « 
Lhe Lectures ARE FREE and commence at 6 p.m. 





E.C. 





OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 


J President-— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principals — 
A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.8., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and cxperienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 


Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education, Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, tho 
Hon. end Key. EK. Lytteiton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 
Ps E PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 

WITHINGTON, LANCS. 

Ladics over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses sabies in residence. 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. Special Cours 
younger students, 5 months, 25s. weekly. Principal fally trained Hospital Nurse. _ 

LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
TNNHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 


Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 


| are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 











(gee 
a i 


Schools. The course of training extends over 2 vears, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnasties on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology 


and Hygiene, Dancing. Hockey, Lecrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c 


ae BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HUATH, KENT 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D 


Trustees 
Major WALDORF ASTOR, LP. 
Dr. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.P. 


(Chairman). 
LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 
The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Principal 
Miss M. Il. MEADF, B.A. (Moral Sciences Tripos) 
‘ice-Principal: 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened fn 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. 
Ftudents are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Swedish System. The course extends over two years. It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
fica, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games. Students 
practise teaching in schovis in the neighbourhood, The College stands in ite own 
grounds of 15 acres, in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath, 
The Couse begins in September.—further particulars on application to tho 
SECKETARY. 


 - EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorpor:ted), 


TALGARTH ROAD, WES KENSINGTON. Training College for 
Teachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather Treasurer, Mr. ©. G, 
Montefiore; Sec., Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospeciuses and information 


| cozecruing Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss hk. LAWRENCE. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


wT ELPHINS CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
” DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, Classical Tripos, Camb. 
M.A. Dublin. 
Thorough education on modern lines. Preparations for public Examinations 
and Universities. Lange Staff of Resident Mistresses. HExtensive grounds, 


Chapel, Sanatorium, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, &c. Valuable Bursaries 
end Senior Scholarships for Daughters of Clergy. 

Scholarships to the Universities. 

For prospectus and terms apply HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphins, Darley 


Dale; or the Secretary, Rev. CANON WILLIS, The Rectory, Warrington 
fyrrers EDUCATION CORPORATION, 
J Quem 
; 24 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 


(Telephons: Victoria 3519.) 
SANDECOTE3 SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. GraIncger Garay, 
Board and Tuition, £1009 a year. 


UPLANDS SCIIOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA 





Hicad-Mistress, Miss M. V. Wirt, M.A. 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
There Js a special Department for Domestic Science an! Housewilery, 
—;— aa 
MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 
Ticad-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistresz, Miss J. 8. H. MeCans 
(Late of Ladica’ Uolteze, Cheltenham). 
Roard and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
rreparing for the University. 


| ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding Schoo! for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camt., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Vaiating. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinatious and for the Universities if require 4. 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
e Good Substitute for Continental School ; 
}rench, as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding feca moderate; 
good and liberal diet; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds; sca- 
bathing.—For Prospectus apply to Miss GOUD, B.A. (London), Principal 


| | | dah talaesiediaeias SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will b> held on MARCH 28th 
to 30th, for cutreance in September, 1916. 


For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


QT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW, 
\ 


ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 


special facilities for learnings 


I'roapecius on application to Miss ALICE J, ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newntam College (titstorical I'ripos) ant-of the Maria Grey Trainin: Coile ge. 
Tel.: +70 ilarrow, 
t INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
di —_ 
Trospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR 
The Spring Term began on Thuraday, January 15th, 1915 
TVel.: 7 Graysheott, 


SCHOOL, 


a. FELIX SOUTHWOLD, 
Temporary Address—THE HAYES, SWANWICK, DERBYSHIRE. 


Head-Mistress Miss L. SLLCOX, 
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OYAL. SCHOOL. FOR DAUGHTERS OF OFFICERS; 
OF THE ARMY, BATH. 

THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £20 a year, each 
tenable as long as the girl remains at school, are offered for competition in July, 
1916. Candidates must-be betweon 11 and i3 years of age and the daughters of 
wandidates Officers holding or who have held permanent Commissions in the Army. 

tes and rates of payment must be approved by the Committee before 
can caer for the Sehatarship. For information as fo a — apply the 
= RETARY, Royal School, Panton House, Haymarket, 8.¥ 
rther particulars with ard to the Examination may be obtained, after 
approval, on application to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Royal School, Bath. 


FIVERPOOL COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, 


HUYTON HALL, HUYTON, near LIVERPOOL, 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
President; THE EARL OF DERBY, GC.V.O. 
Chairman of the Council: F. J. wr bg 

Head- Mistress : Miss ANTHONY, B.A. (Lond.). 

Extensive School buildings (six hozses), playing fields, ‘be. in healthy country, 
five miles inlaad from Liverpool. Large and efficient staff—20 resident. Prefect 
system in Houses and School Preparation for various professions and careers. 

oan Scholarships to Oxford or Cambridge. me University Scholarships 

n three years. Domestic Science Departmon 
EXAMINATION POR ENTRANCE SC HOLARSHIPS MARCI 10 and 12, 
For particulars apply Head-Mistress, 
ics ‘IELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application eg Principal. 
SPRING TERM ENDS APRIL 11TH, 1916. Te “ Watford 616. 
UEENWOOD, EAS NEEL RCE? = 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and + day JOUNS, M.A.Lond, (Girton 
).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially bwlt for a School, 
Large Diaving-fields and Rink. Lacrosse Hockey, Tcunis, Cricket, Swimming, &c, 
Summer Term begins May 4. Tele.: Eastbourne 1034, 
Tt. MARGARET’S “SCHOOL, 
POLMONT, NEAR STIRLING. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Extensive Buildings and Grounds, 
Situated inland on the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 11 miles 
from Stirling. Thorough General Education on Modern Lines. Lacroase, 
Cricket, Tennis, and Fives. SUMMER TERM BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, 

MAY Srp. .— Prospectus and full particulars on application to the HEAD- 


MISTRESS. 0 scl mer DR and peel qncitny 
\REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 


For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses | {Miss ote EUX, M.A. 
Good modern education; country life, New buildings; grounds of {2 acres. 
Healthy situation; high position. Fees from 60 guineas. 


NDGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
4 34 NAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—-Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
a for tho Universities; Leaving Scholarship. 
OMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD- MISTRESS. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 
&vo, giving particulars of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 
Navy. A copy will be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents.— 
Mesers. GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Strect, 
Lendon, W. 
Stee VALENCE SCHOOL 
KS from Maidstone. Complete modern school buildings and boarding 
houses (1911). Separate house, &c., for juniors. Situation ideal, 400 ft. above 
sea, with extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full partic ulars from Rev. 
W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A.; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, 8 .W. 
LIFTON COLLEGE.—Ciassical, Mathematical, Modern 
Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £25 
to £100 a year. Also a Percival Scholarship and a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY 


CANDIDATES. EXAMINATION in June. There are also several “ War 
Exhibitions” of £60 a year.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton 


€ollege, Bristol. oe si = “ aca 
Oo 0 T H A M 8 C H O O L. 


TUE BOOTHAM SCHOOL YEAR-BOOK, 1915, is now published, containing 
a review of the work and aims of the School ; also special articles by members 
of the Staff and Old Boys 

A copy of this illustrated brochure may ‘e obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
Beotham School, York. 


B* IGHTON  C 


~ Limited, 


(Founded 1 576).—Mot or 


OLLEGE. 


An Examination will be held on June 6th and 7th 1 an to at least TEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from £70 to £45 a ye 
Full particulars on application to the HE AD- MASTER. 


T. BEES SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be held on 
March 30th, 31st, for some 8 Scholarships, reducing fees for board and 
tuition in some cases to £9 per ann., and next November, for about 5 places 
en bd ee reducing the same fees to £46 per ann.—Apply HEAD- 


MAST J prciease 
— a 2 oe Ss CC H OO L. 


The Annual SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held on March 21st 
and 22nd. 
Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham. F 
ELS T E D a ol ro: ie © 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-£20, and Four House Exhibitions will be offered 
for competition in March.—Particulars from the Rey. the HEAD-MASTER, 
or the BURSAR. 


M *®: 


W. A. FULLER, 


THE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX, 
Prepares Boys (age 14 and upwards) for the 
ARMY AND THE UNIVERSITIES, 


eS COLLEGE.—President: The .DUKE OF 
"4 DEVONSHIRE, Ilead-Master: Rev. F. S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Classes. 
Physical Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet Corps. New buildings, 
racquets and fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Oilicers 
and Clergy. 


M.A., 





— 


e+ Be SECR AE COLLEGE, SUFFOLK 
PUBLIC SCHOOL, Sooenuenen® by Royal Charter, - 
Head-Master: F cks, M.A. 
Inclusive Fees, 242 te to eon annum. 
FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS ey sh COMP! err: 
y rOR ae oe mma 
ustrate rospec oe and fu parti culars A ; lication 
HEAD-MASTER or the et ahs 


G IGGLESW ICK SCHOOL.—THREE ‘SCHOLARSHIPS 
£40, £30) are offered, One, in the first instance, to the SON of a 

OFFIC GR ‘killed in the War. The Examination will be held on June 7th ana 

following days.—For particulars apply to the BURSAR, Giggleswick Scheal, 


Settle, Yorkshire. 
OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some Twelve — Open Scholarships, 
Senior and Junior, value from £75 downwards, together with Exhibitions 
for Sons of Officers killed in the Great War, will be awarded by Examination 
beginning March 7th, 1916. Boys examined at Rossall and London.—A ppl 
THE BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. y 


nd. 

K ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. ~ Recognized by the. 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 fecg 
cabErs rea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CAD 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


\ BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS. —Public School ‘Educa. 

tion. Highly qualified staff. Four leaving scholarships of £75 to Oxford, 

Fine buildings, og Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, ee Boat. 

house, &c. Football, Crieket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, 0.T.C, ees, £55, 
Entrance Scholarships July —Apply, W. M. GRL NDY, M.A., Head- mene 


|PerenTox PARK SCHOOL, 
near READING, 


The new Laboratorics (Chemical, Physical and Biological, with working 
Museum attached) are now in use. Central Hall in course of erection, 
For full-particulars apply to The HEAD-MASTER,. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 
Cc. H. GREENE, M.A,—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organised in three Departments: og for Boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 164 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Lach Depart. 
ment has _separate houses, teaching, life and games.— Apply HE AD- MASTER, 


rews:t.ee®s 8 C H O O L, 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
Physical and Chemical Laboratories, Workshop and Armouny, 
Separate Preparatory Department. 
Illustrated Prospectus on application, 

Y HE R BORNE SC HOO L— 
kK) An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 14 and over 12 on June Ist, 1916, will be held on June 6th and followin 
days.—Further information can be “obtained from the HEAD-MAST ER, Sch 


House, Sherborne, Dorset. ; ¢ Bae 4 
>» OVER Cc @.& SS 2 & Ea 
. —_—- + 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
Three Entrance Scholarships £40, £30, 
“ For particulars apply to W. 8. LEE, 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE. 
For details apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 


TYPEWRITING, &c. 


J OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

* FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
date, Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 

ANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
perticulars of 
locality preferred, rangs 


MARCH 20th, 1916, 
£20 per annum for Boarders, 
M.A., Head-Master. 


WORCESTERSHIRE, 


AUTHORS, 


an 
TT 


= 


yaaa 


& Homes for boys and girls by sending full 


their requirements (age of pupils, 
of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, I+d., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsibl for the 
ee staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158- 162 oxronD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum, 


GCHOOLS FOR, neat GIRLS 


oo 


BOYS AND 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be pleased 
to AID PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION ge ESTABLISHMENTS which 
can be THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be givem 

"Phone, write, or call. 

PATON’'S LIST OF SC HOOLS' AND TUTORS, 18th 
1,108 pp., red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 900 Illustrations. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
Telephone : 5053 Central. 


A SSISTANT © MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
a GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
ACKVILLLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
invite nee Pn quaiitied ladies who are looking ” for posts 
— or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
amilies. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 
C 


annual edition, 


London, E.G. 


HOICE OF SCHOOLS anv TUTORS, 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
36 Sackville Strect, Piccadilly, W. Tel.: Regent 4926, 
Scholastis Agents. ‘Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 
Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees. 


{CHOOLS, &c.—Parents or Guardians may obtain, without 
kK charge, information and advice as to Schools for Boys or Girls (in all parts), 
Tutors for University, Civil Service, Legal, Medical, Naval, or Military Exams, 
&e., &c. . A detailed statement of requirements should be sent to 

The General Manager, Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Assn., Ltd., 22 Craven Street , Trafalgar Sq., W.G, 
(Telephone No. Gerrard 1854.) 
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MHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—There 

are a good many perfectly equipped smatler Public Schools which give 

‘a thoroughly’ efficient cducation at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 

* full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
243 Cannon Street, London, EC. Piease mention age of boy, the locality 

preferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 

acer > Disarenale 








HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 

T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 

and Electricity. _Resident Physician QLD.). 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


A\PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
‘44 —A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been etpecially erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering trom Epilepsy 
Exnerienced Medical and Nursing treatment.. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c, — Apply W. HAROLD 
G@RISEWOOD, 2 Exchango Street Kast, Liverpool. 











ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Descriptive List (illustrated) 

of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS 

gent without charge. Or selection will be made on statement of nature of 

eso and terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and 
Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 

LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 

Persons wishing to receive full valus should apply to ths actual 

manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. Li 

forwarded by post, value per retura, or offer made.—Chisf Oilices, 63 Oxford 

Btreet, London. Est. 100 years. 











UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—Ths People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
730 licensed Inns. Ask for freo descriptive list, take £1 shares, Five per cent. 
paid since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 





YOCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by FE. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
¥.R.S. Supplied to the Royal Household. Harmless to pets. One killed 
fn Spring means Scores less in Summer. Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 43. 6¢.— 
MOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shefilield. 
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ART. 
ete SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS AND 
ENGRAVERS, 5a Pall Mall Kast, S.W. 

Sita ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 
Admission 1s. 


—————_—_——— 


Open daily, 10 to 5. 
W. GORDON MEIN, Secretary. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MemonrAL), 
AL 


UEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Patrox: H.M. Tae KINa, . 
Soldiers suffering from nerve injuries and shock are being treated, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
@esiring to retain their normal income, or who ars wishful to provide 
annuitics for relatives or friends, are invitel to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 
Treasurer: Tue Eant or Hanrowsy, Secretary: Govrrey H. Hamitton, 
a ee 


SAVE THE CHILDREN 
THE HOPE OF THE EMPIRE 
Th 


WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY 


is doing work of The Utmost Importance 
Present family numbers 4,677 
20,317 Children Rescued 
HELP URGENTLY NEEDED 
Gifts. gratefully received by Presrnpary Rupotr, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, 8.E. 


Cheques, &c., crossed and payable to “Waifs and Strays.” 


c - —_ — 





To be powerful—strong of will—energetic—quick 
to think—decisive in action—to have all the 
attributes of virile strength you need 


iSEéM 


(Seed of Strength) 


Visom is sold in Powder and Tablet form. ‘Tablets 1s. 6d. a 
tin of 24. Chocolate Coatod or Plain—a conveniont form for use 
in the trenches. it is a great rostarative. 

The Powdor is sold in tins at 18. 6d., twico the sizo 2s. 6¢., 
four timos the size 4s., eight times the quantity 7s. 6d. Sond 
postcard for freo sample and descriptive booklot. 





Should you find any difficulty in obtaining Visom, the Pro- 
prietors will be ploased to supply it post free, on recoipt of 
postal order. In ordering Tablets, caro should be takon to state 
whother Chocolate Coated or Plain are desired. 


ST. iVEL Ltd., Dept. C (London Depot), Battersea Park, $.W. 
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THE MENACE OF GOUT. 


HOW TO FORESTALL URIC 





ACID, 


In those goutily disposed the slightest excess in eat'ny or 
drinking, indulgenée in an unaccustomed dish, exposure to 
damp or to night air, a slight chill, an accidental strain or 
blow, over-cxercise, excessive worry, may precipitate an attack 
of gout either by causing an extra formation of uric acid (the 
real source of all gouty suffering), or by preventing the free 
climination of the normally formed urie acid. The natural 
result is that the uric acid is retained in the system, and gout 
in one form or another develops. 

Gout follows the accumulation of urie acid in your body as 
assuredly as night follows day. As an actual or potential gouty 
subject, as every human being is, it is a matter of paramount 
importance for you to be able to recognize when this retention 
of uric acid is beginning, so that you may take steps to rid 
yourself of it before it has time to do any mischief. 

FIRST SIGNS OF APPROACHING GOUT. 

The early signs of coming gout are not usually associated 
with uric acid. Consisting frequently of apparently ordinary 
indigestion, flatulence, acidity, heartburn, persistent headache, 
and sluggish liver, they are attributed to quite other causes. 
Nervous and mental depression, irritability, and anxiety are 
often accompaniments of these. Then follows the appearance 
of little hard lumps—chalk stones—here and there on tho skin, 
indicating very clearly that the whole system is being permeated 
with the gout-inducing uric acid. Aches, pains, and stiffness 
begin to be experienced in muscles and joints, the skin burns 
and feels irritable, the appetite disappears or becomes capricious, 
and the victim at length begins to realize that something much 
more serious than indigestion is the matter with him. 

As the rapidly-growing excess of uric acid saturates the blood, 
it is thrown out here and there in the shapes of sharp crystals, 
which deposit themselves on the surrounding tissues and 
structures, and bore their way into the muscles, joints, nerves, 
organs, and even skin. 

Most commonly the bones and joints are chosen for attack, 
and in such cases the term chronic, chalky, or rheumatic gout 
is applied to the resultant malady. The joints are embedded 
in uric acid, swollen and stiff, even slight movement is productive 
of pain. Gouty rheumatism or lumbago is the description 
employed when the muscles of limbs, loins, shoulders, or lower 
back respectively aro entered by the pitilessly cruel uratie 
needles, which harden the muscles and set up those sharp, 
tearing pains of rheumatism, or dull ache of lumbago. Those 
agonizing afflictions, sciatica and neuritis, supervene when 
the piercing acid forces its way like red hot iron into the nerves 
of thighs or arms. Sometimes uric acid burrows into the skin, 
producing that most distressing of all skin complaints, gouty 
eczema, whilst kidney stone and gravel are simply dense collee- 
tions of accumulated urates. 


THE ONLY WAY OF RELIEF. 

The only way of effectively freeing yourself of gout, if you 
have been attacked, or warding it off if you are threatened, ia 
by getting rid completely of the uric acid that causes it, and 
the only reliable and safe method of accomplishing this is by 
the use of Bishop's Varalettes, which are acknowledged to be 
the most powerful uric acid solvents and climinants known. 

Uric acid, es it exists in the body of the gouty, is a solid, dense 
substance, as hard, and, indeed, almost as insoluble as granite, 
It must appeal to you that tho only way to get rid of this 
substance is to change its character entirely. 

You cannot force it through the pores of the skin by baths, 
massage, or any other means ; it must be neutralized, converted 
into quite another substance, broken down bit by bit, brought 
to complete solution, and then washed out of the body by the 
circulation. Now this is exactly how Bishop's Varalettes act. 
They follow the uric acid to whatever portion of the body it has 
penetrated, and by virtue of their stronger chemical force they 
neutralize the resisting acid, convert it to a harmless soluble 
compound, completely dissolve it, and, in a state of solution, 
sweep it right out of the body. Owing to their chomical action, 
Bishop's Varalettes prevent, as well as overcome, all uric acid 
disorders, and should be adopted as the one reliable safeguard 
by all those who have reason to dread an invasion of this insidious 
and ever-threatening enemy. 

THE DIET IN GOUT. 

There are so many misconceptions and popular fallacies re- 
garding what is the suitable diet for gouty subjects and what 
dishes are harmful that it will well repay you to compare your 
own views on this subject with the latest authoritative pro- 
nouncements. To do this you have only to send to the sole 
makers of Bishop’s Varalettes, Alfred Bishop, Limited, Manu- 
facturing Chemists (Est. 1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, 
N.E., for a copy of their Booklet Y, which they will gladly send 
you post free by return. In this you will find a complete list 
of uric-acid-forming foods and beverages, with a sufficiently 
wide variety of non-gout-provoking dishes to enable you to make 
up a satisfying and varied uric-acidl-free diet. This booklet will 
also give you a good deal of general information on the subject 
of gouty ailments and their treatment, and will prove a very 
useful guide to good health. 

You can obtain Bishop's Varalettes of all chemists at Is., 2s., 
or 53. (25 days’ treatment), or direct from the makers, as above, 
for ls. 3d., 2s. 4d., and 5s. 4d. post free in the United Kingdom, 
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fies MASON’S 
wae Specielties 


Caviare (Astrachan) 

Large grey grain, per jar 4/-, 6/6, 12/6 
Turtle Soup from fresh 

green turtles, in bottles 4/-, 7/6, 15/- 
Paté de Foies Gras 

in Terrines .. each 6/6, 12/6, 21/- 
Raised Game Pies 

Home-made, 2 ib. to6 lb... 
Yorkshire Pies 

Also Home-made in Terrines 4/6 to 21/- 
Galantine of Chicken 

Truffled—about 2 Ib... ee 
York Ham Finest quality, 

atured—Cooked and Dressed cach 

Stilton Cheese 


First Prize Dairy 














per Ib. 3/- 








per lb. 3/6 


22.6 





Ha!f Cheeso 
Whole Cheese 


126 
” ” 25, al 
Brandy Cherries 
Bottles cach 4/6, 8/- 
Imperial Plums Specially Selected, 
Bottles 1. we = cach 6/6, 11/6 


Special War Catalogue on application. 


FORTNUM & MASON 


LTD, 


182 teva hs arnt Ww. 











——~» 


BELGRAVIA WORKROOMS 


War Hospital Supply Depot 


FOR 


British and Allies’ Wounded, 


4 GROSVENOR CRESCENT, S.W. 


President : 
Her Royal Highness PRINCESS CHRISTIAN 


Hon. Auditors: 
Messrs. DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS, and CO, 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 
To Supply Material for our Voluntary Workers to Make Up 


SEND A CHEQUE TO-DAY 
And Visit Us to See it Spent To-morrow, 





All communications should be addressed to: 
The Hon Secretary, 
Miss E. PEMBERTON HODGSON, 
at 4 Grosvenor Crescent, S.\. 

















“Beautifully Cool and Sweet Smoking.” 


PLAYER'S 


NAVY CUT 
TOBACCO 


Packed in varying degrees of strength 
to suit every class of smoker. 


PER 02. 


Player's Gold Leaf Navy Cut D. 
Piayer’s Medium Navy Cut 
Player’s “Tawny” Navy Cut 


Per 0z. 


Player's “ White Label” D. 
Navy Cut 


Also PLAYER'S NAVY CUT DE LUXE a development 
of Players Navy Cut packed in 2-o0z. and 4-oz. 
airt ght tins at 1/6 and 3/- respectively. 


For wounded British Soldiers 

and Sailors in Military 

Hospitals at home, and for 

the Froat at Duty Free 
Ratcs. 


Terms on application to: 


John Player & Sons, 
Nottingham. 


Issued by tha Imperial Tobacco Co. 
(of Creat Britain & Irdaid), Ltd. 
Psi4 
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444—25/- 
The Right Way to Buy Them 


sy OT much economy about you,” remarked 

Ps A. “I see you still wear hand-made 

boots.”’ 

* Not a bit of it,” 
Lotus.” 

“ Lotus ! 
difference. Too bad, 
dre: amt Lotus varied so.’ 

‘They don't old man. It’s the way you're 
fitted that varies. Take a bit of personal 
interest next time, imagine it’s a suit you're 
trying on, and I warrant you'll be as pleased 
with Lotus as I am.” 


Lotus 


mited, Staforl 
Makers of Lotus aad . Agents 


returned B. “1 wear 


And look at the 
never 


Why so do I. 
you know. I 





everywhere 
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“Charity begins at Home 


BRITISH HELP TO INDIA 








Patron-in-Chief : 


HER GRACE 
THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH. 





The Mushin 
INDIAN SOLDIERS 
WIDOWS & 
ORPHANS 







































Total sum received to date: 


£503 6s. Od. 


COMMITTEE, 
Prince Abdul Karim Khan of Sachchin (Pros. Islamic Socicty). 
Rev. Maulyi Sadr-ud-din, B.A. (The Mosque, Woking). 
Shaikh M. H. Kidwai, Esq., Barrister-at-Law (Secy. Islamic 
Society). 
Dr. Ismail Murtado, B.A., L.R.S.P., M.R.C.S. 
Dr. A. Z. Abushady, S.I.S.Sc. (Egypt), L-M.S.S.A. (Lond.). 
M. T. Kaderbhoy, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


The Honourable Raja Sir Muhammad Ali Muhammad, Khan 
Bahadur, K.C.1.E., of Mahmudabad, Oudh, has undertaken 
the distribution of the Fund in India through a Cornmittce, 
and a second instalment has already been sont to him for 
distribution. 

Cheques and Postal Orders payable ‘‘ Indian Muslim Soldiers’ 
Widows and Orphans War Fund,” and crossed ‘* London City 
and Midland Bank,” Law Courts Branch, should be forwarded 
to the Hen. Secretary, Dusé Mohamed, 158 Floct Strect, London, 
E.C., to whom al! comraunications should be addressed. 





Help the Homeless 
‘People of Poland 


by contributing to the 


GREAT BRITAIN TO 
POLAND FUND 


(with which is affliated the British Moscow Relief 
Committee). 


The devastation of Poland is one of the greatest tragedies 
of the war. People who once were well-to-do stand in 
silent, anxious crowds waiting their turn while the soup 
kitchens pass along. Thousands are living in trucks, and 
sleeping on the stone floors of railway stations. Women, 
with children in their arms, have walked hundreds of 
miles to escape the horrors of German invasion, and have 
arrived at their destination so dazed and tired that the joy 
of seeing a friendly face, or hearing a friendly voice, has 
been denied them. “ It is the saddest sight I have ever 
seen,” states a writer, in a letter from Moscow, and to all 
who feel compassion for the victims of the war—broken 
men and women, and starving children—an carnest appeal 
is made to send what help they can to: 

EVELEIGH NASH, Esgq., Hon. Treasurer, 
Great Britain to Poland Fund, 
36 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 


N.B.—No contributions pass through German or Austrian hands. 
The mancy collected is sent to the Russo-Asiatic Bank in Petrograd, 
and considerable profit is made on the extremely favourable rate of 
exchange. In normal times Russia gives us 95 roubles for £10, 
but at present she gives us over 150 roubles for £10. The English 
equivalent of @ rouble is a fraction over 2s, 1d. 











Twenty Shillings will keep 20 People 
from Starvation for a Week. 





Committees have heen established in al) the principal cities 
of the United Kingdom. 
Patrons : 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
The EARL OF ROSEBERY. 
His Excellency Sir G. W. BUCHANAN (British 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
et Petrograd). 
Theo LADY BYRON. 
W. NICHOLSON, Esq. 
OF LONDON, 


The 


Chairman : 
Hon. Secretary: C, 
President: The LORD MAYOR 
Hon. Vice-Presidents : 
The DUKE OF NEWCASTLE, 
The VISCOUNT BRYCE. 
Sir HORACE PLUNKETT. 
Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart, 

The Ven. ARCHDEACON CUNNINGHAM 
Hon. President Edinburgh Committec : 
The LORD DUNEDIN, 

Hon. President Glasgow Committee : 
The LORD PROVOST OF GLASGOW. 

Hon. President Manchester Committee : 
LORD MAYOR OF MANCHESTER. 


Patrons Liverpool. Committee : 


Hon. 


The 





The LORD MAYOR OF LIVERPOOL. 
The EARL OF DERBY. 
Hon. Treasurer : 
EVELEIGH NASH, Eszq., 
36 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 


Bankers : THE RUSSO-ASIATIC 
G4 Old Broad Street, E.C. 


BANK, 





Cheques should be made payable to “Great Britain to 
Poland Fund.” 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 
By Rudyard Kipling. 
The Fringes of the Fleet. 


. ) SSS es eee 
TWENTY- FOURTH THOUSAND 


Ordeal by Battle. py Fr. s. oLIveR. 8vo. 


€s. net. 


The Tribes and Castes of the 


Central Provinces of India. 
By R. V. RUSSELL, of the Indian Civil Service, Superin- 
tendent of Ethnography, Central Provinces, assisted by RAI 
BAHADUR HIRA LAL, Extra Assistant Commissioner. 
Published under the Orders of the Central Provinces 
Administration. With Maps and Illustrations. In 4 vols. 
8vo. 42s. net. 


Mathematical Papers for Admis- 
sion into the Royal Military 
Academy and the Royal Mili- 


tary College. September — November, 1915. 
Edited by R. M. MILNE, M.A., Assistant Master, Royal 
Naval College, Dartmouth, &c. Crown 8vo. Sewed. 
Is. net. 


The Main Illusions of Pacificism. 
A Criticism of Mr. Norman Angell and of 
the Union of Democratic Control. By G. G. 
COULTON, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 


MACMILLAN & GO., LTD., LONDON. 
SOLDIERS’ PORTRAITS 


FINELY PAINTED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 
IN MINIATURE ON IVORY 
By MISS CURRIE. 
Sole Agents ; 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
42 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: Mayfair 3601, 


OOK BARGAINS.—Who’s Who, 1915, 5s. s. 6d. | (cost st 158. net); 
Jackson's Adriatic, Italian and Austrian Sides, 2 vols., 17s. (cost 42s. net); 
Historical Court Memoirs, 20 vols., £9; Burton's Arg ibian Nis chts, 17 vols., £15. 
Catalogues free. Wanted, Ency. Brit., In dia paper. Books bought in any quantity 
for cash.-HOLLAND BROS., tooksell ‘rs, 21 John Bright Strect, Birmingham, 


16mo. _ Sewed. 





7] 


OOKS.—Lane’s Arabian Nights, 6 vols., illus. by Brangwyn, 
25s.; Pictures from “‘ Punch,” 8 vols., half morocco, £3 33.; Crowley's 
Collected Works, vellum with silk ties, 21s.; Fielding’s Works, 12 vols., Dent, 
308. ; Sex Mythology, 6s.; Debrett Peerage, &c., 2 vols., 1914, 6s. 6d.; “ Punch,” 
a Bet, 147 vols., £15 15a.; Works of Mrs. Aphra Behn, 6 vols., £3 3s.; Burke's 
Extinct, Dormant, and Suspended Peerages, 1831, £1 15s.; Ticknor’s History of 
Bpanish Literature, 3 vols,, 1863, £1 1s.; Gilfilan’s Edition of Poetical Works of 
Edmund Spenser, 5 vols., 18€5, 10s. 6d.; Akerman’s Roman Coins, 2 vols., 
1834, £1 Is. Send also for Catalogue. 100,000 Bargains on hand. If you want 
a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. The largest Dealer in the 
Provinees.— BAK ER'’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Pright St., Birmingham. 


SALE BY AUCTION. 


aa anese Colour Printe, the property of KINGTON TAKER, YFsq 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will Sk LL 

oy AUCTION, at their "Hous e, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 

on TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 29th, and Three Following Days, at ONE o'clock 

precisely, an interesting and varied COLLECTION of JAPANESE COLOUR 

PRINTS, ORIGINAL DRAWINGS, and ILLUSTRATED LOOKS, the P roperty 

of KINGTON BAKER, Esq., representing the work of not less than One ed 

dred and ‘Twenty Artists, chiefly of the Ukioye School, and largely sclected 
from the Collections of well-known Connoisseurs. 





rf 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C€O0.’S LIST. 








SECOND. IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE DARDANELLES : 


Colour Sketches from Gallipoli. 
Written and Drawn by NORMAN WILKINSON, RE 


With 30 Full-pago Plates in Colour and a number of Black. 
and-Whito Illustrations. Small 4to. 12s. 6d. net. 


““A book among ten thousand, something to be bor ight and 
treasured as a noble record of one of ihe most tremendous feats in the 
whole history of war. . roe: oung or old, and those who have 
given of their blood for England in this far-off land of romance and 
tragedy, will find that Mr. Wilkinson has the power of stirring their 
blood.” —Daitty Mat. 


“One of these sketches is worth a dozen photographs as an 
illustration of a tactical problem, and the book is to be commended 
as @ valuable addition to the more important records of the war.” 

—LaAnpD anp W ATER, 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
MR. ROBERT BRIDGES’ ANTHOLOGY. 
“A fascinating anthology on unusual lines.’—Datry News. 


The Spirit of Man. an ANTHOLOGY IN ENGLISH 
AND FRENCH. From the Philosophers and Poets. Made 
by tho POET LAUREATE in 1915. Crown 8vo. Paper 
Boards, Vegetable Vellum Back, 5s. net; Oxford India 
Paper Edition, Cloth, 6s. Gd. net; Leather, 9s. net. 


“The year 1915 and Dr. Bridges together have collected —as 
how could they miss ?—wrilings most magnificent and beyond 
praise sublime.”—Tue OBsErRver. 

“The most beautiful small anthology that we have handled 
since the Golden Treasury first came our way ; and in no selection 
of the kind since Palgrave’s have we found ‘notes’ at the close 





| fuller of light and leading.”—Sarunpay Review. 


“The book consists of passages in poetry and prose, and tha 
Laureate has chosen them according to his own taste, not according 
to what he supposes to be the taste of any public, high orlw. It has, 
therefore, the interest of telling us what a great master in the art of 
literature most admires, what has for him inost comfort and import 
in the present time of troulle.”—TueE Ties. 





East and West through Fifteen Centuries: 
Being a General History from B.C. 44 to A.D. 1453. By 
Brigadier-General G. F. YOUNG, C.B., Author of “ The 
Medici.” With Illustrations and Maps. (4 Vols.) 8vo. 
Vols. I. and II. 36s. net. [On Monday next. 


These two volumes cover the history of 800 years up to, in the 
East, the death of the Emperor Leo the Iconoclast in 740, and, in 
the West, the death of Charles Martel in the same year. 








RECOMMENDED FOR READING THIS LENT BY THE 
BISHOP OF LONDON. 


Life’s Journey. By the Right Rev. H. H. MONTGOMERY, 
D.D., D.C.L., Sometime Bishop of Tasmania, Secretary of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. With Intro- 
duction by the BISHOP OF LONDON, and a Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

“No more inspiring or helpful book could be imagined for 

Lenten reading.”’"—Cuurcnu Famiry Newspaper. 





Adelicia of Louvaine, the Rose of Brabant. 
A POEM IN FIVE.CANTOS,. By M.D. HUGER. With 
a Frontispiece in Colours. Crown | Ore. 2s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN oil co, 39 po Row, Leades EG 











May be viewed. Catale gues | may be had. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 





LAURIE’S NEW BOOKS 





Storied Italy. 


LTD, Publishers and Printers 29-47 Garden 
Row Southwark, London. S8.E.) contains 
hairless paper. over which the pen slips with 
perfect freedom. Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, 
ruled or plain. New Pocket Size, 33, per 
dozen ruled or Pl Jain, 


Diplomatist’s Wife in 





lovers of Italy. 


By Mrs. HUGH FRASER, Author of 


in Colour and Half Tones. 
A book which will charm and delight all 


An (rishwoman in China. 
By Mrs. DE BURGH DALY. Fully 
Illustrated. 10s. Gd. not. 


NEW FICTION. 6s. 


The Mantie. NicHoLas Gocot. 


< able 
12s. 6d. net. 


Japan.’ 








STICKPHAST 


is a clean white paste 
—not a messy liquid. 


Spoon River 


plications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
Applications for Copies of the By EDGAR LEE 


and Communications upon matters of business 





THE LIFE OF R. G. KNOWLES. 
A Modern Columbus: 


Voyages, Travels, and Discoveries. By 
R. G. KNOWLES. Ilustrated. 78. 64. net. 





MASTERS. 


‘One of ého greatest books of the 
should Nov be addvesscd to the Epiror, but | proscht contury. "— Natio n. 


to the Pebuisuer, 1 Wellington St., Strand. | 


Felix O Day. F. Horxinson Siri 
The Mammoth. 

Srantey Porta Hyatr, 
Purple Passion. 

Mrs. WENTWoRTH-JAMES 
The Lady Aft. R. M. Haverr 
The Honey of Romance. 

Maup CuurtTon Brapy. 
The Ends of the Earth, Mary Gaunt. 

2s. net. 
The Woman's Harvest. 
Sylvia's Marriage. 





Anthology. 


6s. net. 
Anna Fioyp. 
Urron Srxcrair, 








T. WERNER LAURIE, “Ltd, , 8 Essex St, Lordon, W.C. 
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CONSTABLE 


TO RUHLEBEN-—AND BACK 
By GEOFFREY PYKE. 4s. 6d. net. 


* As interesting and exciting as any novel.”’—Globe, 

















A FRENCHWOMAN’S NOTES 
ON THE WAR 
By CLAIRE DE PRATZ. 6s. 


* An invaluable witness to the attitude of the French 
people during the days of the mobilisation.” 
—Morning Post. 








THE RULING CASTE 


AND FRENZIED TRADE 


IN GERMANY 


By MAURICE MILLIOUD. 4s. 6d. net. 


Introduction by the Right Hon. Sir FREDERICK 
POLLOCK, Bart. 
“ Of unusual interest ... should be widely read and 
appreciated.” — Globe. 


THE WAY OF THE CROSS 


By V. DOROSHEVITCH. _ 2s. 6d. net. 
Introduction by STEPHEN GRAHAM. 
“Tn my opinion the most wonderful book of the war.” 


—Robert Lynp in the Daily News. 


A HILLTOP ON THE MARNE 
Srd Impression. 
By MILDRED ALDRICH. 4s. 6d. net. 
“Simple, unaffected, but deeply moving.” 


—Daily Graphic. 


A LITTLE HOUSE IN WAR-TIME 


2nd Impression. 
By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 6s. 
“ A simple chronicle charmingly told.”"—Punch. 


THE FORTUNES OF GARIN 
By MARY JOHNSTON. 6s. 


“One of the best costume novels of the year.” — Punch. 


— - ——— — — — . 


THE BENT TWIG 
By DOROTHY CANFIELD. 6s. 


* A really fine novel.’”’-—Observer. 


a 


THE CHORUS 
A Tale of Love and Folly. 
By SYLVIA LYND. 6s. 


“A very remarkable first novel.”’—Observer. 


——.. 


Constable & Co. Ltd. 


10 Orange Street London W.C. 


THE RED HORIZON 


The New and Remarkable Book 
by Patrick MacGill, author of 
“Children of the Dead _ End,” 
“The Amateur Army,” “The Rat- 
Pit.” 2nd Ed.withinaweek. 5s. net. 


PATRICK MACGILL 


Puncu.—“If you want really to 
get a picture of the war as she 
is waged, read ‘The Red Hori- 
zon. ... I have read nothing 
that gives anything near so con- 
vincing a picture of the truth at 
once splendid and bitter.” 


THE RED HORIZON 


STANDARD.—‘“For its unsparing 
realism, for its fits of humour, 
for its literary merits, and above 
all for its complete absence of 
pose the book is notable and 
valuable. Nowhere else have we 
seen in print an equally truthful 
statement of what the average 
soldier thinks of war.” 


PATRICK MACGILL 


Daity TELEGRAPH.—‘*“A very re- 
markable book, a thrillin 
realistic picture of life—and deat 
—it is fine.” 

SaturRDaAY Review.—* Bill the 
Cockney is a character that 
Dickens would have loved.” 
Country Lire.—* The most vivid 
description yet written of the 
actualities of war.” 


THE RED HORIZON 


Giospe.“**The Red Horizon’ 
should be read in conjunction 
with ‘The First Hundred Thou- 
sand’; each is a pendant to the 
other.” 

Daity News.—“ This is a book of 
real things.” 

Dairy Mai.t.—“*A very remarkable 
book.” 

EvENING STANDARD.—“Enthralling.” 


A DOMINIE’S LOG. The New 
Scots Humorist, A. S. Neill, M.A. 
The Confessions of a School- 
master. Second Edition, com- 

leting 7,000 copies. 2/6 net. 

AILY TELEGRAPH. “Nothing 
better worth half-a-crown has 
come one’s way in these times 
of economy.” Times.—“It is to 
be hoped that we have not heard 
the last of this author.” 


HERBERT JENKINS LIMITED 





i2 ARUNDEL PLACE HAYMARKET s.W. 
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Cambridge University Press 





On the Art of Writing 
Lectures delivered in the University of Cambridge 1913-1914. 
By SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, King Edward VII 
Professor of English Literature. Demy 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


Forerunners and Rivals of Christianity 
Being Studies in Religious History from 330 B.c. to a.D. 330 
By F. LEGGE, F.8.A. In two volumes. Demy 8vo. 25s net. 


The Relation of Sculpture to Architecture 


Ry T. P. BENNETT, A.R.1.B.A. With 110 illustrations. Royal Svo. 15s net. Ready shortly, 


Gothic Architecture in France, England, and. Italy 


By Sir THOMAS GRAHAM JACKSON, Bart., R.A., F.S.A. In two volumes. Quarter vellum, 
With 191 plates (6 in colour) and 229 drawi ings in the text. Crown 4to. £2 12s 6d net. 


A Short History of Belgium 


by LEON VAN DER ESSEN, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of History in the Univ ersity of Louvain. 


With maps and illustrations 12mo. 


4s net. University of Chicago Press. 





The Cambridge Songs. 4 Gotiara’s Song-Book 
of the 11th Century. Edited from the unique manuscript 
in the University | heen by KARL BREUL, Hon. M.A., 
Litt.D., Ph.D. With 21 facsimile plates. Royal 4to. 
Paper boards, cloth back. 21s neb. 


Runic and Heroic Poems 65 tho old Toutonic 
Peoples. Kdited by BRUCE DICKINS, Allen Scholar, 
sometime Scholar of Magdalene College. Domy 8vo. 
6s net. 


The Dialect of Hackness (North-East Yorkshire), 
with Original Specimens, and a Word-List. By G. H. 
COWLING, M.A. Demy 8vo. 93 net. Cambridge Archaco- 
logical and Ethnological Series. 


The Political Writings of Jean Jacques 


Rousseau. Edited from the original manuseripts and 
authentic editions, with introductions and notes, by C. E. 
VAUGHAN, M.A., Litt.D., Emeritus Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Leeds. With a facsimile. 
In two volumes. Royal 8vo. £3 3s Od net. 


Bach’s ._Chorals. part I, Tho Hymas and Hymn 





Melodies of the ‘‘ Passions” and Oratorios. By C. SAN- 


FORD TERRY. Feap 4to. 2s 6d net. 


Via Nova, or the Application of the Direct Method to | 
Latin and Greek. By W. H. 8. JONES, M. AL ° oor n 8vo. 
3s 6d net. Cambr idze Handbooks for Teachers. 


Initium. A First Latin Course on the Direct Method. By 
R. B. APPLETON and W. H. 8. JONES. Crown 8vo. 
Is 6d. 


Teacher's Companion to Initium. xn, 
R. B. APPLETON. Crown 8vo. Is net. 


The Book of Matriculations and Degrees. 


A catalogue of those who have been matriculated or | 


| 


admitted to any degree in the U tre of Cambridge | 


from 1901 to 1912, Demy 8vo. 3 6d not. 


The Cambridge University Calendar for 


the Year 1915-1916. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 
The present edition contains additions, particulars of which 
will be sent on 5 eee 


London 





- Cambridge University Press 


The Theory of Abstract Ethics. py 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, Author of The Nco-Platonista. 
Crown 8vo. 4s 6d net. 


The Commonitorium of Vincentius of 


Lerins. Edited, with an introduction and notes, 
by R. S. MOXON, B.D., Head Master of Lineoln School, 
formerly Scholar of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge 
Crown 8vo. Ys net. Cambridge Patristic Tex 


The Book of the Prophet Isaiah, 


Chapters i-xxxix. In the Revised Version 
With an introduction aad notes by the Rev. J. SKINNER, 
D.D., and a map. Extra feap 8vo. 33 net. Cambridge 
Bible for Schools and Colleges. 


University of Chicago Press Publica- 


tions. Sold by the Cambridge University Press. The 

following have recently been published ;— 

A Setcaey ofJapan. Ly ERNEST WILSON CLEMENT. 

m0. Ss 2 

Senescence and Rejuvenescence. Ry CHARLES MANNING 
CHILD, Associate Professor of Zoology in the University of Chicago. 
With 200 illustrations. 8vo. 16s oo 

Individuality in Organisms. fy CHARLES MANNING CHILD, 
With 102 illustrations, J2mo. 5s net, 

The Modern Study of Literature. An Introduction to 
Literary Theory and Interpretation, By BR, G, MOULTON,, Ph.D 4 


Head of the Department of General Litcrature in the Univers! ty 
Chicago, 12mo, 10s net, 


University of Chicago Press Periodicals. 


New parts of the following are now ready :— 


Classical Philology. Quarterly. Annual subscription 123 M 
net (post free); single nos 4s net. 

Modern Philology. Monthly. Annual subscription 14s net 
(post free); single nos 2s net. 

The Classical Journa!. Monthly. Annual subscripticn 7s 2d 
net (post free); single nos Is net. 

The Engtish Journal. Monthly. Annual subscription 12s 2 
net (post free); single nos 1s 3d net. 

The American Journal of Fheology. Quarterly. Annual 
subscription 14s net (post free); single nos 4a net, 


The Biblical World. Monthly. Annual subseription 11s net 


(post free); single nos 1s net. 
The American Journal of Sociology. Bi-monthly, Annual 
subscription 103 net (post free); single nos 2s net. 
The Journal of Political Economy. ~ Monthly. Annual 
subscription ats net (post free); single nos Is 6d net. 
—ow ————— = 
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